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E are told that the eye 
has not the power of 
resolving a mixed 
colour, Extending 
our complaint,* we 
suggest, this isa hard 
saying. When com- 
parison comes into 
question, at any rate, 
it distinguishes with 
facility a bine green 
from a yellow green, | 
and recognises blue- 
ness in one and yel- | 
lowness in the other, 
and we have to pur- 
sue the experiments 
of complementary 
colours but a little 
way to have abund- 
ant experience of the 
fact: if we please to 
press the more ob- 

vious inferences to a certain extreme, we may 

make shrewd guess even at some of the stages 
of reaction beyond. 

We must, however, first pass in review the 
varieties of colour in their orderly arrangement- 
It is given to us by Nature in the rainbow, and 
by art in the solar spectrum. Infinite as are the 
gradations, there is a general division that is 
definite enough; and upon this is founded the 
classification of the primary and secondary 
colours—red, yellow, and blue—with their inter- 
mediates, orange, green, and purple. If the eye 
had no power of resolving colours, it would 
seem that green has as good a title to be called 
& primary as red; but the eye can decide that 
whatever tint of green be taken it has still 
affinity to those that absolutely affiliate on blue 
or yellow preferentially ; while, for the case of 
red, it has abundant tints that absolutely 
repudiate the slightest taint of admixture with 
either orange or purple. Thus the eye inde. 
pendently gives a distinction to three colours, 
which challenges for them the designation of 
primaries, and leaves the justification to science. 
Experimentally, mixtures of these will produce 
other colours in great variety, but by no mixture 
of other colours are these producible; the 
sensitive eye is most sensitive of the approxima- 
tions to purity in these. Their relations to other 
tints are, as we shall see, of the greatest 
possible difference, and therefore of exceptional 
Contrast. They seem to form the standard by 
which the eye judges of all other tints and 
gradations ; and it appears certain that, at any 
rate, by cultivation, the eye can by an exertion of 
the will even reproduce an image—a coloured 
spectrum, however faint, representing a fore- 
gone impression, in conjunction with a seen 
colour, 

The primary colours may be conceived or 
arranged in radiation from a centre, with 
intervals for those—the secondaries, which are 
formed by their union, and which introduce and 
soften their transitions. The order will ran— 


~~ 














* See p. 705, ante, 


red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and so | becoming more and more open from the bottom 
return to red. upwards, and with perpendicular yellow lines 
Let each section be coloured with tints in crossing them, and more and more open from 
gradation, with the deepest next to the centre | the left to rightwards. 
and the lightest outward ; and let a black spot} Apart from some very sufficient objection 
occupy the common centre, and a white ring sur- | being adduced, we should scarcely hesitate to 
round all, Each colour should then commence | regard the phenomena of complementary colours 
with the grade in which it is most nearly in-|in the eye as the correlatives of audible har- 
distinguishable from black, and be extended | monics or overtones. When the eye has been 
outwards towards indistinguishableness from | steadily excited for a certain time by a spot of 
white. The degrees between the limits of all bright colour, and then closed, it is well known 
continuous gradations are infinite, and therefore | that a spot will be seen of a colour comple- 
there is no question whether all the colours are mentary to the original,—that is, comprising a 
susceptible of equally numerous gradations ; | mixture of the hues that accompany the original 
it may, perhaps, be a question worth asking, in | colour in the solar spectrum,—that are its com- 
what way it is possible to arrange a solar | plements in the constitution of the pure white 
spectrum, or the electric, so as to exhibit such a| light broken up by the prism. That the ocular 
parity most effectively and distinguishably. phenomena are in sequence, and those of the 
Assuming the fact, we may see that a scale/ear concurrent, amounts to no essential differ- 
upon this plan, divided by concentric circles, | ence ; indeed, it is most probable that there is 
would give a series of rings, in any one of which | almost as much concurrer.tness in one case as in 
the various included tints would have the |the other, and that the excitement of the eye 
closest possible relation of quantity to each that manifests itself when the eye is closed had 
other: the secondaries in such case would, of | been going on previously when it was still open, 








course, accurately represent the result of uniting 
the adjacent included primaries. Even the 
primaries in such case acquire a link of agree- | 


ment in respect of gradation of tone: the cir- | 


and though overpowered by the actual excite- 
ment of the light had not been without effect 
on the resulting sensation. 

What relation in tone is there usually between 





cular zones or bands may be called vircles of | the exciting tint and its complement? This is 
tone. |@ matter of experiment for those who have 

In such an arrangement, in which purple, | strong as well as sensitive eyes. We assume that 
orange, and green have their tones decided by | they are lower—the complementary ; but that 
those of the adjacent primaries, we seem to ex- if the eye is to be fully satisfied by exhibition of 
clude or not to have provided for one important | the actual complementary colour, it will have 
form of gradation. Why may not a green, let | to be taken from the circle of tone that com- 
us say, be formed by the union of a yellow of the | prises the original exciting tint. Eyes vary in 
first circle and a blue of the fourth, and so on? | strength as well as in keenness, and there is, no 
So we should have a new gradation of second- | doubt, a great diversity in the susceptibility of 
aries accordingly as they favoured one or other excitement by complementary colours and of the 
constituent,—a blue-green or a yellow-green, | distinctness with which they are seized and 


and so forth. 

To exhibit such gradations as these ex- 
haustively, it would be necessary to set up the, 
gradations of one of the component primaries 
vertically, and that of the other laterally against 
it for its entire length,—to cross them, in fact, so 
that a horizontal line through any portion of the | 
vertical column of blue intersecting one of its 
tones would pass to right or left through every 
tone of yellow in succession. Thus we should | 
have every possible tint of green that could be 
produced by the mixture of yellow and blue in 
any proportion whatever. 

If the tables of secondaries thus produced were 
placed in line, they would exhibit multitudinous 
tones and their affinities as determined by 
analogous place and derivation. 

Again, we may produce tertiary colours by 
mingling secondaries, as 





Orange and green, 
Orange and purple, 
Green and purple. 


This proceeding is manifestly equivalent to 
mixing the primaries in new proportions :— 


Orange and green =1 red +1 blue+2 yellow. 
» and purple=2 ,, +1 , + : ae 
Green and purple =2 blue+lred +1 ,, 


To exhibit these further variations exhaus- 
tively it would be necessary to superimpose the 
completed tablets of secondaries, assumed to be of 
like dimensions, one on the other; and then;—but 
the permutations are all but inexhaustible: in 
such a tablet every square—every point—has a 
different tint, and has to be brought succes- 
sively into combination with every point on the 
other. ; 

A type of the secondary combinations may 
easily be prepared by the use of lines alone, to 
represent, by gradation of closeness, gradation 
in depth of colour; the lines might indeed be 
printed in the respective colours. Thus, in the 
case of the secondary colour green, & square 





would be printed with horizontal blue lines, 


recognized. It is worth while to consider what 
are the consequences that the condition of the 
phenomenon taken in itself seems to lead to. 
The sensation of red excites the complemen- 
tary spectrum of green, and the green, if we 


| assume sufficient vividness and sensitiveness, 


would, by parity of condition, re-excite red ; but, 
by the exclusion of the red object, the stimulus 
is declining, and with it declines’the reaction, 
and so both come to an end. But it is not to be 
supposed that the tendency to reaction is due 
to the withdrawal of the actual exciting redness ; 
and, therefore, while the open eye is still fixed 
on it, the reaction must be constantly setting in, 
but as constantly checked. But now let a green 
spot of the complementary tone be associated 
with the red, the green will heighten the red, 
and the red the green, it may be supposed, by 
each positive impression having a complementary 
excitement to reinforce it. The eye is presented 
in each case with the exact stimulus that is pre- 
pared by its reactionary condifion to entertain. 

This is, perhaps, the explanatory fact of the 
agreeableness of simple gradation. Excitement 
exhausts sensibility, and vividness declines with 
it, and the succession of modified excitement 
falls in happily with modified sensibility. 

Complementary colours, it would thus appear, 
are contrasts indeed, but heightening and en- 
livening contrasts; bat in every case one of the 
colours is a mixed colour; and in the various 
contingencies of relative vividness and sensibility 
this will be apt to be—so at least it pleases us to 
speculate—practically resolved ; it is produced by 
conjoint excitations, which may or may not die 
out concurrently,—and what then? Then the 
yellow element of green will have a tendency to 
excite the spectrum of purple, or the blue ele- 
ment to excite orange; and even when these 
new complementaries are not actually excited, 
the susceptibility for them will be stimulated ; 
and thus in case of their actual presentation as 
colours to the eye, an expectation, an uncon- 
scious appetency, will be satisfied, and herein 
will be a harmony. 
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The new complementaries are adjacent to red, 
and thus the most actively stimulant colour is 
heightened by the opposed contrast, green, and 
relieved by its allied secondaries, purple and 
orange. The remaining colours, blue and yellow, 
are now adjacent to admitted tints, into the com- 
position of which they enter, and thus acquire an 
opening for introduction, although in themselves 
the most harshly opposed to the leading tint of 
red. 

A certain assistance to distinctness and unity 
of effect is given by favour to one of the sides of 
the chief complementary over the other,—as in 
the illustration adopted, to yellow and orange, 
rather than to blue and purple, or vice versd. 

But here, again, harmony depends not on 
absolute equivalence, but on selection of appro- 
priate proportion. 

When the selected key is a secondary colour, 
its complementary contrast will of course be a 
primary, but the rule of relief and predominance 
of contrasts obtains unaltered and rung its cir- 
cuit all the same. 

Adjusted combinations of whatever kind for 
a definite purpose of convenience or delight, 
must have reference to the variety and the de- 


luminously-distinguished key. There should be 
a marked difference when it is the deepest red 
in the series applied that is most luminous, and 
when it is the lightest; and then, again, as the 
balance of the tints above and below it is 
variously adjusted. It is only artistic instinct 
that can decide on the varieties of combination 
that are available for various artistic purposes 
within these limits. The case seems parallel to 
the musical choice first of a key-note, then of its 
piteh or of the pitch at which it shall be most 
frequently or expressively applied, and of the 
range of unisons above and below that shall be 
admitted. To the artist again, te his invention 
and his instincts, must be left the determination 
how far mere force of brilliancy can enable a 
deep tint to make head against its lighter com- 
peers, or can contend with tints of the same 
colour that are indeed less luminous, but in 
grander masses. Daring things have been done, 
and happily, and graceful things also, that, in 
truth, involved quite as much daring; for 
failure, the catastrophe in either case, is quite 
as imminent and disastrous, 

Thus it appears that, even within the limits of 
the scale of a single colour, there is unlimited 





gree of the elements treated of, and may fail,— | 
may be offensive by ill-management in either | 
respect, and by sin of excess, whether in one} 
direction or another. The liabilities and respon- | 
sibilities involved are shared by colour at least | 
on an equality with sound. 

Thus harmony is liable to disturbance— 

1. By want of variety or by excess ; by mono- 
tony that is, or by distracting multiplicity of 
elements; by absence of an essential element or 
intrusion of a snperfluons. 

2. By tedionsness in gradation,—or its oppo- 
site error, abrnptness,—harshness of transition. 

These faults have a certain appearance of 
tending to neutralize each other; but this is 
scarcely a necessity. 

A composition that sins by excessive variety, 
let us say of tints, may offend also, and in aggra- | 
vation, either by the tediousness of transitions or | 
by harshness in intermixture; and go not even | 
limitation of the number of tints treated will in 
itself secure, accordingly as they may be selected, | 
from tameness of transition or as distressing 
violence. 

Elementary selection and limitation of number, 
therefore, are the primary conditions of har- 
mony, and will be found to have been exercised, 
when successfully, under caution of the dis- 
paraging liabilities we have just enumerated and 
classified. 

Any colour whatever, any tint of a colonr, | 


conferring upon it a decided predominance. | 


any artistic composition the selection of a Jead- | 
ing colour and its leading tint will of course 
have to be made with reference to the proprie- | 
ties and expression involved on the occasion ; we | 
assume it now to be in these respects appro- | 
priate. j 
The predominance of a tint,—its manifesta. | 
tion as a governing tint,—is displayed by its! 
proper strength and quantity,—its brightness 
and pervading distribution,—and then more in- 
directly, but still most important, by its influ- | 
ence on the tints associated and on the selection 
of them. 
We will assume that our governing colour 
shall be red, and the question of predominance 
first concerns the relation of the particular tint 
of red that governs to all the other reds in the 
comporition. The predominance of one may, of 
course, be favoured by secondary assistance from 
other colours ; but we ask first,—How can a tint 
of @ same colour come or be made to lord it over 
ita other fellow-tints ? We assume that all the 
tints in themselves are equal in quality, and so 
also that any one may be chosen for predomin- 
ance over the rest. What will secure for it this 
predominance ? In the first instance, no doubt, 
the lighter tint attracts the eye to the disad- 
vantage of its darker fellows, but these may be 
emancipated by superior brilliancy due to higher 
illumination. Let a luminous beam be thrown 
upon any degree of the scale of red, and the more 
luminous tint thus distinguished will govern the 
rest. 
Thus distinguished simply on the scale, it 
will have a double range of predominance as 
over the degrees above it and those below it. 
Now, concentration of effect, it would appear, 
would be consulted by all or the majority of the 


| of half-shadows or the avoiding of them. 


scope for election, first, of the primary or go- 
verning tint, and then of the characteristic 
formula leaning firat either to the grave or the 
cheerful, and then, whichever of these may be 
adopted, and in whatever form, of the character- 


listic formula of milder gradation or spirited 
' contrast. 


The primary tint itself, and all others asso- 
ciated likewise, may, of course, be exhibited on 
occasion in various degrees of light and shadow, 


| the tint itself not changing tint in shade ; as, if | 


shade be thrown upon the entire scale, each 
degree of tint will still retain its place and still 
be different from all others. Thus, in a picture 
we may see a curtain of a self-colour, and un- 
affected by refleeted colours, taking every 
variety of light and shadow in successive folds 
or in the same. 

Even in these variations, however, there is 
opportunity for the assertion of unity. The 
uniformity of daylight illuminatiofi is the great 
harmonizing influence of the picturesque, every 
difference that different exposure produces being 








even more violently with both blue and yellow, 
A secondary, on the other hand,—orange, for 
instance,—is only in uncompromising contrast 
with its direct opposite primary, of whieh it ig 
the complement,—blue; it has an element of 
sympathy with red, and with the purple that 
contains red on one side,—with yellow, and the 
green to which yellow is a contributor, on the 
other. It is, therefore, the characteristic of the 
secondaries that they all relieve each other, 
while the primaries are all in strongly pronounced 
contrast—a principle of vigour, however, rather 
than a disability. 

The adopted leading tint haa, therefore, its 
contrasts, complementary or otherwise, and its 
transitional reliefs ; and these tinta of associated 
colours will participate in theelaim to special 
distinction, as they will, indeed, be chief instra- 
ments in enhancing the distinetiom of their chief. 
Each associated tint, again, of the leading 
colour will equally have its own eirele of con. 
trasted and relieving colours of its proper tone, 
with supplies of tints available, most numerous, 
and yet all united with the principal tint by a 
law not the less absolute beeause it involves the 
facilities for such free modulation. 

But there is a farther principle of division,—a 
duplicate division,—applicable to the general 
scale, which is of the utmost importance and in- 
fluence, This is into warm and cold colours,— 
or colours which advance and meet the eye, and 
colours which seem to retire, and tend to appear 
more remote than they really are. Red and 
yellow are classifiable as warm and advancing 
colours, and blue as cold and retiring, I is for 
the physicist and the physiologist together to 
investigate the natural differences on which the 
difference of effect is dependent. No doubt, 
association heightens the original influence, 
whatever may be the nature of this. Flesh 
colour and blood, and fire, enhance ane set of 
feelings, and ice and wintry skies reinforce the 
other. Still this isnot all. Things may be very 
hot and yet be of a cold colour; and if, indeed, 
specific temperature does correspond with colour 
in prevalent instances, it opens the question 
whether such colours may not be in these cases 
common effects of some common cause. 

In painting it is certain that the contrast of 


still relative to the primary difference. So the | effect between warm and cold colours is very re- 
omission of intermediate tints of the leading | markable, and the titles have been given to them 
colour, the affecting of wide intervals, may be | from a sense that their effects have considerable 
responded to by similar sudden transitions from | analogy to secondary effects, accompanying, at 
lights to shadowe, and neglect or exclnsion of | any rate, sensations of warmth and coldness. 
half-tints, be kept in countenance by suddenness We turn from a Rubens to a Guido, and are 


| conscious of it at once, without any regard to 


The variable illumination of a given tint the subject of the picture; ayd it gives the point 
beauty and purity being always assumed, may | seems most analogous to the variable loudness | of the epigram in Albano’s picture of the Loves 
be taken as # point of departure; and a first re- and emphasis that may be assigned to the occur- | of Venus conquered and effectless against the 
striction of distracting multiplicity is effeeted by | rence of a musical note. A note when it occurs boys of Bacchus. 

upon the accented part of a bar may be said to | 
How this can be done is matter for analysis. In| be in light, and otherwise, according to position, | 
their intermediate orange; and each casts a 


in deeper or deeper shadow. 

The most gentle and insensible transitions, 
then, that the scale of colours affords are, first, 
between differently illuminated degrees of the 
same tint; then between successive tints of the 
same colour; and, accordingly, as we glide or 
leap along these successions, we have modes 
even here of contrest as well as of relief. 

But a more varied succession comes in if we 
move from one colour to another. Here the 
transition is made most gently—naturally, as it, 
is called—by passing laterally through its circle 
of tone. Red passes to yellow through orange, 
which partakes of red as well as yellow, and, 
yellow again finds itself represented in green, 
which has an equal relation to biue; blue again | 
passes into the next division, where blue is 
broken up with red, and the resulting purple 
leads back to the starting point. In some 
respects it is preferable to substitute a spiral for 
the concentric circles of tone, and so the con- 
clusion of one circuit, which in itself will have 
thus acquired a new element of variation, will 
glide into the commencement of another, as the 
octave of a note is the recommencement of a 
new series. 

From any tint whatever then in the gamut of 
colour, there is a way, by a series of easy transi- 
tions, toany other ; the easiest transitions are to 
the adjacent, which include a common element ; 
the omission of a link produces a contrast, more 
or less harsh, and in the interests of harmony, 
which above all repudiates a jar, demanding to 
be qualified and finally resolved. 

The primary colours are the richest in con- 





traste; for red, for instance, has no proper 





associated tints being either above or below the 


The warm half of the scale comprises the two 
primaries, red,—red especially,—and yellow, and 


certain glow and reflection upon the adjacent 
purple when inclining to red, and upon green 
when the yellow is predominant. The single 
blue, however, dominates the frozen segment of 
the circle, and bas such power that it subdues 
the warmer tendencies of both purple and 


| green. 


We are inclined to think that it is in warm or 


‘cold treatment that we are to recognise in the 


musie of colour the equivalent of the major and 
minor keys in the music of sound. : 
The same note may be made the key of either 
a minor or a major series, accordingly as one 
line of harmonizing notes or another is chosen. 
There are two notes very near to each other 
that are at an interval of a third above the key 
note; one of these has to be taken, involving 
the exclusion of the other, and the devermination 
of the character of the scale. Thus, in the 
case of a key-tint of red, the effect will neces- 
sarily vary considerably, accordingly as the har- 
monies are taken in preference from the side of 
the purple or the orange, the blue or the yellow. 
Whether the leading colour selected, then, be 
warm or cold, it is of no slight moment in re 
spect both to harmony and effect that a due 
counterpoise should be adjusted between colours 
as divisible into these classes. It is not 
one set must be the exact equivalent of the 
other, a plan which would tend to neutralize 
both,—but that they should bear to each other 
some apt and definite proportion. It were vai, 
of course, to give rules for adjusting colours 
proportionately ; as well might we attempt 0 
teach singing by ascending to first prin 


immediate connexion with any but the adjacent | and setting a future prima donna to study 
secondaries, purple and orange; and is in con- | mathematics of resonance, or trusting to instrac- 
trast not only with its complementary green, but | tion in terms of the muscles that subserve 
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vocalization. Enongh that proportionate adjust- 
ment involves effective predominance of one 
element without obliteration of the other; that 
ita successful formulas, no less than its possible 
failures, are infinite; and that genius mast in- 
vent them, and then taste will be happy to enter 
into the enjoyment, asking not why, and caring 
not wherefore, in the first instance, but willing 
enough that the men of science should enter. 
tain and should answer the questions if they 
may. 

Black and white are terms in the succession 
of tints of every colour, and thus are not to be 
assigned to the class of either the warm or the 
cold. They harmonize with every colour; may be 
interposed between any colours; and thus afford 
most valuable resource for tempering the very 
harshest contrasts. White, moreover, confers 
ever brilliancy without heat, as black composes 
without chilliness. Indeed, but for the high 
enlivenment that white confers upon other 
colours generally by its well-attempered prox- 
imity, it might seem as if it verged rather to 
coldness than to the opposite. 

Still both black and white are dangerous in- 
deed for employment in absolute purity; and 
white especially so far disturbs the eye by irra- 
diation, that colourists have been known to wish 
that all the white paint in the world were an- 
nihilated. Much may be done,—and it is almost 
the only resource,—by a firm administrative 
hand adjusting quantity. The eye must be the 


guide ; but if the eye is to be the guide, it must | 
to original fine endowment have conjoined dis. 
|of these deaths which occurred among infants, 
| but, taking London as an example, it is quite 
| Safe to conclude that at least 95 per cent. of 


creet and persevering education. Among the 
examples of banded architecture in Italy, the 
exterior of the baptistery at Pistoia is a happy 


SUMMER DIARRHG@A IN LARGE TOWNS. 


IxfaNtT mortality is now generally acknow- 
ledged to be a useful test of the sip and 
sanitary condition of any aggregation of human 
beings, although its value for comparison may be 
in some cases partially destroyed by varying 
birth-rates. With almost greater safety may we 
assume that the extent of the mortality among 
infants in summer, from diarrhoea, affords con- 
clusive evidence of the stamina and strength of 
Constitution possessed by infants in different 
localities. Healthy parents as a rule have 
healthy children, and we may therefore fairly 
conclude that where infant mortality is habi- 
tually high, or even exceptionally so in summer, 
through the prevalence of diarrhoea, there is the 
general standard of health low. 

Recent weekly returns of the Registrar- 
General have furnished some useful facts con- 
nected with the extent of the mortality from 
diarrhea in our large English towns, during 
past weeks. This year, moreover, can scarcely 
be called exceptional; for as surely as the sum- 
mer comes round, from year to year, so are the 
deaths swelled by the mortality from this 
disease. In ordinary years this mortality is 
principally confined to infants, as has been the 
case this year; periodically it becomes epidemic 
in acholeraic form. During the past three weeks, 
in ten of our largest towns, including London, of 
7,678 deaths from all causes, 1,520 were the result 
of diarrhwa, being 20 per cent. of the total 
deaths. We are not able to state the exact number 





example of the improvement obtained by rela-| these deaths from diarrhwa are of children not 


tively narrowing the bands of black. But other- 


| exceeding one year of age. Much of this waste 


wise these examples can only be cited either way | of infant life is doubtless owing to carelessness 
with qualification and a caution; for time and and ignorance of mothers, who first probably 


weathering sometimes mar and sometimes rescue | 
design, and, moreover, the so-called black bands | 
are usually but a very deep-tinted green. 


Broken tones of mixed black and white—the 
family of greys—have a range of applicability | 
and a value when employed with best effect, of 
which it is far easier to admire the beauty than ; 
to expound the theory. 

Bat,—quorsum hec ?—it is quite open to follow | 
up the exposition of the claim of colour to be 
harmonious,—musical no less than sound,—by | 
another exposition of the rightful assertion of 
the architect to be a master of this music even. 
no less than the painter. Regard to the exigen- 


cies of space has restrained illustrations through- | 
out,—otherwise, whether for good or evil, they | 
. might have been gathered in sufficiency from | 
our own art. Nature herself will ever be the | 
great inducter to the theory and illustrator of | 
its perfections; and it may be, that when we | 


induce the complaint, and then either neglect or 
are unaware of the proper treatment. Medical 
practitioners in crowded neighbourhoods well 
know to what extent these causes tend to the 
fatality of this disease. The presence of organic 
impurity, however, in either the atmosphere or 
the water is now thoroughly acknowledged as 
one of the leading causes which produce the 
summer scourge. It will, therefore, be useful 
to compare its fatality in the different towns. 

Of the annual death-rate per 1,000 from all 
causes in the three past weeks, the mortality 
from diarrhoea has been 2 in Bristol, 3 in London, 
5 in Newcastle, 6 in Liverpool, 8 in Sheffield, 10 
in Manchester and Leeds, 11 in Birmingham, 
and 12 in Hull. These figures at first sight 
appear somewhat contradictory, but should be 
studied side by side with full information as to 
the sanitary activity prevailing in the different 
towns, and the nature of their water supply. 


have quite accounted to ourselves for all the; Bristol, though possessing many natural disad- 
delight of the harmony between flower and leaf | vantages, has, in the results of the past few 


and bark of the pomegranate-tree before the 
window, we may have little more to learn. 
Titian himself, in his sacred and profane love of 
the Borghese Palace, can only teach us, when we 
come from the school of Nature, how majestic a 
height it is possible for man to reach in rivalry,— 
a height where we become conscious indeed that 
“ the art itself is Nature.” Nature herself, it is 
certain, must often be contentedly left, in a 
climate such as England’s, to work out her own 
effects of colour upon the materials of our 
structures. But, still, her treatment can be 
anticipated, assisted, heightened ; in any case it 
is an opprobrium to trust to it entirely. Never 
yet, it is true, was there structure that could not 
become picturesque, and even beautiful, in ruin 
and decay; but this is cold comfort for the 
architect. The physician can only anticipate 
with bitterness the return, on that “ first dark 
day of nothingness,” of the beauty that he has 
been baffled in his hope of re-uniting with health, 
and the world may be fairly excused for grudging 
an average lifetime in waiting for even compa- 
ratively venial rawness to be mellowed by time. 
If we are to speak frankly, we should say, that as 
regards the application of colour to architectural 
exteriors, art has scarcely at present, in existing 
monuments, even approached its best. In this 
case the best prize is still to be won; it will be 
assigned to him who shall attune “ every chord 
of the lyre, and be master of all,” and by the 
fulness and freshness of his harmonies make us 
forget that important buildings have too often 
been entirely destitute of colours or overdone 
with them, bedizened with streaked or spotty 
contrasts, or with gradation of hues so sobered 
Puritanically down as to be still more unendurable 











in tameness. 


years, every reason to be proud of its sanitary 
condition, and we are, therefore, prepared to find 
it stand at the head of the list with a low mor- 
tality from diarrhea. London, having spent its 
millions on a system of main drainage, having 
an efficient staff of medical officers, and a water 
supply which, although not beyond reproach, is 
now steadily improving, thanks in a great mea- 
sure to public attention having been awakened 
to its vast importance, now stands next to 
Bristol, not only in its general death-rate, but 
also with the lowest mortality from diarrhoea. 
It is, however, somewhat surprising to find New- 
castle appearing with but half the mortality 
from diarrhoea from which other large towns 
have suffered, when the recent and present high 
death-rate from all causes in that town are taken 
into consideration. Sheffield has recently en- 
joyed a death-rate below the average of the other 
towns, and the health of Liverpool is fast im- 
proving; but in Manchester and Leeds the 
continual high rates somewhat prepare us for 
the fatality of diarrhoea. Not so with Birming- 
ham and Hull, both of which towns have, in the 
last two or three years, stood well as regards 
their death-rates among the list of large towns. 
It would be well that these towns should endea- 
vour to discover the canse of this fatality of 
summer diarrhea. The water supply of Bir- 
mingham, at least, is rather suspected of being 
deficient both in quality and quantity. If this 
suspicion be founded on fact, we need look no 
farther to account for the prevalence of this 
disease. 

In the Register-General’s return for the week 
ending 21st September, it is gratifying to find 
that the fall in the temperature of that week 
had somewhat influenced the mortality from 


diarrhoea ; it is worthy of remark, however, that 
whereas in London it was only at the annual 
rate of 1-9 per 1,000, the rate in the nine other 
large towns furnishing weekly retarns, with 
more than two millions of population, averaged 
77 per 1,000. This fact is somewhat remark- 
able ; and should be pondered upon in our large 
towns. Either the ignorance and carelessness 
of mothers in provincial towns is greater than 
in London, or medical assistance is not so ready 
to hand, or sanitary supervision is not so effec- 
tive in keeping the atmosphere free from organic 
emanations, or the water supply is more liable 
to sewage contamination ; it may be that any, 
or a little of all these causes is at work, but 
whatever the causes may be, the fact itself 
should not be lost sight of. The thousands of 
infants annually dying from summer diarrhoea 
are surely worth an effort to save. 





THE EARLY CONDITION OF MAN; THE 
ORIGINATION OF RBACES; AND THE 
RELATION OF THESE QUESTIONS TO 
PRE-HISTORIC ART, AND TO VARIA- 
TIONS OF STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


Tue title prefixed will sufficiently serve to 
show what is our idea of the great interest that 
should be taken by architects and others, in re- 
ports of certain papers and discussions in the 
Geographical and Ethnological Sections of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at the late meeting in Dundee, and to 
which particular importance of the subject- 
matter we have already alluded. We subjoin a 
summary. The papers, more immediately re- 
ferred to in this present notice, may be said to 
have commenced with one by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
on the “ Ethnography of the French Exhibition,” 
It contained these observations :— 

Scattered throughout the building are exam- 
ples of almost every condition of human life, 
from the rude works of the savage, whose finest 
ideas of art are embodied in a necklace of shells, 
a mask of tattoo, or a temple of skulls, through 
the intermediate grades of the semi-civilized 
making their first awkward efforts after an intel- 
lectual life, up to the latest productions of Earo- 
pean skill, and the grandest combinations of 
human power and material forces which the 
world has yet seen. One of the most interesting 
parts of the Exhibition is the Archwological 
Gallery, which leads us by successive stages 
from the primitive condition of the lake-dwellers 
to the complex life of modern times. Then how 
expressive of ethnological conditions are the 
special manufactures of various races !—the in- 
tention, so to speak, of different national work- 
manship. At first sight it would appear that all 
gold and silver work would have much the same 
meaning; that diamonds and emeralds could 
never be much more than diamonds and eme- 
ralds; and that silks and satins, if they answered 
their final end of clothing the human body, 
would have no other function or expression. 
But seen and compared together, the work of 
each nation has a distinctive character of its 
own, evidencing the peculiar habit of thought 
and intellectual status of the race. Within 
the larger area of ethnological differences in art 
lies the smaller one of international differences, 
seen very clearly in the various Kuropean courts, 
and the direction which the genius of productive 
art has taken in each. Take the jewels as one 
very small but popular example. There are 
lovely Italian ornaments of the purest taste, 
broad and simple, though so highly wrought ; 
and there are Palais Royal prettinesses of dia- 
mond birds and golden boas, and green leaves, 
with lady-birds settled on the edge, and drifting 
flower-petals, bearing dewdrops in the curve, 
and childish toys as pins and charms, and 
brooches and buttons ; and, to agp all, automic 
singing birds, executing a duet of song most 
croditably for metal windpipes. Then we have 
the English jewelry, culminating in Lady Dad- 
ley’s jewels, incomparably the finest in the 
Exhibition, but owing nothing to their treat- 
ment. They are set quite pcg say sooner 
themse , and dependent only on intr 
value. jeg Moone Concagonts have isolated the 
finest, and have massed the smaller into ar 
overwhelming conglomerate of brilliancy. The 
Englishman simply sets them so as to & 
themselves in order. Is there no international 


difference here ? 
After » comparison of the features and cos- 





tumes in the model-figures, the writer ob- 
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served :—Out of doors, the annexes, architecture, 
and restaurants offer the same immense national 
varieties. The forward races fill their allotted 
spaces with scientific material, and the latest 
mechanical contrivances ; while Egypt builds up 
a model of the Temple of Edfou, with its 
sphinxes, lotus capitals, and the Eternal Neph 
upon the architrave. But as repetition inva- 
riably vulgarises, the subtle grace of line and 
harmony of colour of the original is lost in the 
copy, which, however, does not prevent our feel- 
ing the wonderful union of past and present, 
when we find a modern model of Lesseps’ Canal 
and the whole Egyptian country inside the doors 
which Neph overshadows and the sphinx pro- 
tects. 

The paper concluded :—There is one little 
fact in the English Food department which must 
not be omitted, though apparently insignificant. 
Owen Jones, our best illuminator and ornamen- 
tal artist, has given his skill for the better dis- 
play of Huntley & Palmer’s biscuits ; and Crosse 
& Blackwell have used a beautiful Wedgwood 
vase for their preserved ginger. The meaning 
of which is surely the endeavour, now making 
itself felt throngh all English life, to get a true 
and noble manner of art into our daily surround- 
ings, and the desire to unite the idealising 
presence of beauty with the practical advan- 
tages of utilitarian science, hitherto at war 
together. 

The subjects of race and the antiquity of man 
occupied a Jarge amount of attention in the 
lecture. On the Saturday, three papers by Mr. 


built, according to the same authority, Lesueur, 
B.C. 3460; the Great Pyramid, B.C. 3280— 
respectively 5,327 and 5,127 years ago. At the 
earliest of these dates the Egyptians were 
already a civilized people, in ion of a 
high scale of numbers, of a kalendar, and of the 
art of writing; while at the latest of them they 
were certainly a numerous people, skilled in 
architecture, and equal to the construction of 
gigantic monuments. The history of the Jews 
could pretend to no such antiquity as that of the 
Egyptians, or even as that of the Chinese. There 
was 2 general assent among critics in fixing the 
building of the Temple to the year before Christ 
1015—a date which would make it 2,446 years 
later than the construction of the oldest of the 
Pyramids. Reckoning backwards, the Exodus 
preceded the building of the Temple by 480 
years, and the bondage in Egypt was given as 
having lasted 430 years. There were other races 
of man which, from their conspicuous position, 
must have made a very early advancement, 
although probably not equalling that of the 
Egyptians. The valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, from their climate, fertility of soil, 
and facility of investigation, with the genius of 
their inhabitants, were formed by nature to be 
the seat of a very early civilization, and we have 
abundant evidence of such a civilization having 
sprung up, rivalling that of Egypt in extent, and 
greatly surpassing it in power. Its perishable 
monuments, however, do not furnish us with the 
same satisfactory evidence of antiquity as do the | 
enduring monuments of Egypt. 








Crawfurd were read. They were:—‘ On the 
Antiquity of Man ;” “On the Complexion, Hair, | 
and Eves as Tests of the Races of Man;” and! 


“On the supposed Aborigines of India, as dis-| allied, is yet of vast antiquity, whilst the | believe in that. 


Mr. Crawfard’s conclusions, recapitulated, | 
were that man, though the latest creation of 
the class of beings to which he is most nearly | 


other parts of the world. It was, therefore, 
partly to be accounted for in this way that so 
many traces of human bones had been got in 
caves which had evidently been inhabited. Upon 
that point he could not help thinking that Mr. 
Crawfurd would find that he need not explain or 
apologise in any way for any supposed absence 
or rarity of human remains in those caves which 
had latterly been examined with so much care, 

Mr. Cyril Graham called attention to the fact 
that the chronology followed by Mr. Crawfurd 
was that of only one person. There were several 
eminent Egyptologists who followed a different 
system, and there was great reason to believe 
that the Pyramids, which the writer of the paper 
spoke of as having been built so very long ago, 
had been built within a much more modern 
period. 

Dr. Hunt said there were some little difficulties 
in the paper which he should like Mr. Crawfurd 
to explain. First, there was that with regard to 
the innate incapacity of the Australians, Mr. 
Crawfurd went on to speak of the people who 
were once without speech and had only instinct 
—and he called these Men. Well, it was rather 
a difficulty if they were once without speech, 
and with only instinct, why he called such 
beings men. Mr. Crawfurd had said that the 
Australians had the innate incapacity to accept 
civilization, and thus argued from that absolute 
original distinction. With regard to the other 
subject—that of Egypt: Bunsen was the first 
advocate for the unity of man, and he said it 


| was utterly impossible to explain it in fewer 


than twenty thousand years. 

In replying, Mr. Crawfurd said that, as to the 
unity of the human race, of course he did hot 
His friend believed in the 


tinguished from its Civilised Inhabitants.” In | time elapsed since he acquired the art of making theory of special selection, and he hoped to be 
the course of the first paper, it was said that | a durable record forms but a small fraction of | able to hear Sir John describe his theory of the 
the discovery of metals, without a knowledge of | the period. In the early portion of the period | human species, to explain how he discovered the 
which man must have ever remained a feeble | he was without speech, ignorant of every art, | missing link, how a monkey became a man, and 
savage, attested man’s antiquity. The difficult | and, like the lower animals, chiefly guided by | how all the different races of men had under- 


art of making malleable iron seemed to have | 


instinct. This, according to Mr. Crawfurd, is to | 


gone the change they had now done. He would 


been immemorially known and practised, even | be inferred from the fact that, where material | like to see a single particle of evidence to show 
by the rudest people of the Old World, but it | evidence of man’s presence exists, whether | that a black man became white, or a white man 
might be fairly conjectured that the first dis- in caves or “ drifts,” he is already found in pos-| became black, or how a black woman could be 
covery must have been made by natives who’ session of implements of stone, implying a con- compared to the women he saw before him. He 
had previously made considerable advances in | siderable step in advance. But over the greater | did not quite understand what his friend Dr. 


civilization, and that from them the art came to! part of the earth, auspicious locality and genius Hunt had said about speech. 


He had made 


be disseminated among ruder tribes. He was of race were not so combined as to enable man remarks upon the difference between speech and 
led to entertain that opinion because the same | to reach the point of skill necessary to produc- | instinct. Dr. Hunt having explained that he 


word of the Malay or Javanese language was | 
given to iron, and even to steel, in all the lan- 
guages of the Malayan archipelago, and in the 
language of the savages of Borneo. Were the 
languages of the negroes of Africa investigated— 
the rudest of whom are known to practise the 
art of fabricating malleable iron—it would pro- 
bably be found that it was acquired from the 
Mauritanians, Carthaginians, and Egyptians on 
the western, and from the Hindus on the eastern 
side of the continent. After reference to the 
ages that must have elapsed before man acquired 
power of making a record of his actions, the 
writer said :—The countries in which—through 
the auspicious character of the physical geo- 
graphy and intellectual quality of the races in- 
habiting them—the earliest civilization sprang 
up, were Egypt, Syria, the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, India, and China; and, in a 
minor degree, Persia, the region lying between 
India and China, Japan, and one or two islands 
of the Malayan Archipelago. In all these 
writing had been early discovered, and a kalendar 
formed—arts indispensable to the rudest record 
of human events. But it was not necessary 
alone that the capacity of framing a record 
should exist; it was not less necessary that the 
monument containing it should be of durable 
materials, and be under conditions favourable 
to its preservation. In regions subject to 
violent alternations of heat and cold, drought 
and moisture, the most lasting materials were 
in time decomposed, while in tropical climates 
the same destruction was produced by a 
rank vegetation. Hume made true hi 

begin with the first page of Thucydides; but 
man’s story went far back beyond the time 
either of Thucydides or Herodotus. Egypt was, 
far beyond all other countries, that in which the 
chronicle of civilized man could be carried to 
the highest antiquity. After many dynasties of 
gods and demigods, the earliest date which, 
with any show of antiquity, could be ascribed to 
the history of Egypt, began with the first 
dynasty of civil writers, and the learned made 
that correspond with the year before Christ 8986, 
which would make the first dawn of reliable 
history 10,833 years old, reckoning to our own 


tion of the enduring record. Some races have | 
never approached it. 

Sir John Lubbock thought Mr. Crawfurd some- | 
what underrated the quantity of human remains | 
which had been found under circumstances | 
which implied their great antiquity. It was, 
quite true, no doubt, that in the drift beds, from 
which so many specimens of human workmanship | 
had been obtained, no undeniable traces of 
human bones had yet occurred ; but it must be 
remembered that many traces of human skele- 
tons had been found, and that it was only on 
account of the extreme difficulty, in every case, 
of feeling quite certain that they belong to those 
beds in which they had occurred, that 
archeologists and ethnologists had not felt 
justified in putting them forward as indu- 
bitable traces of human remains. There were 
very many cases on record of caves in which 
human bones had been found under circum- 
stances which implied that they belonged 
to the same antiquity as the weapons which 
were found associated with them. They found 
as many remains of bones in such localities as 
they could expect to find, and he would even 
venture to go further than that, and to say that 
they found more than they might naturally have 
expected to find in caves which had also been 
used as the dwelling-places of man. Of course, 
it was natural that, under any circumstances, 
men were not buried in caves during the time 
these were occupied as places of habitation ; but 
any difficulty they might have on that head was 
removed when they found that the Esquimanx, 
who lived under such very similar conditions, and 
with animals identical with those that were living 
with our earliest predecessors in the west of 
Europe, paid very little attention to the remains 
of their dead, allowing them to lie about 
neglected in the neighbourhood of their dwell. 
ings, and also that there were many races of 
men who were actually in the habit of burying 
their dead in the houses which they occupied 
when alive, so that the tomb was not only 
figuratively, but was literally “the house of the 
dead.” Among many races, such as the Esqui- 
maux, when a man died, his body was laid in the 
house which he had occupied, and it was shut 





time. The Pyramids of the first dynasty were 





up; and there were traces of the same thing in 


understood Mr. Crawfurd to have stated that 
there were men without speech, and with only 
instinct, whereupon he (Dr. Hunt) had asked 
how these creatures could be classed as men, 
Mr. Crawfurd replied that Dr. Hunt had only 
misconceived what he did say. He said that 
there was capacity for speech, but that they 
could not speak, because they had never learned. 
In the same way they could not use gun- 
powder or steam-engines, because they knew 
nothing about them. 

In his second paper, Mr. Crawfurd adduced 
facts which, he argued, at once disposed of the 
hypothesis of climate being the cause of colour 
in the haman complexion. In the course of an 
animated discussion that followed between Dr. 
Hunt and the reader of the paper, the latter 
said he recognised sixty distinct creations of 
men, and the former spoke of the structure of 
the hair as most important in a question of race, 
saying that dark colour of hair and eyes, com- 
bined with curliness of hair, was always a mark of 
mental inferiority, and he challenged exception 
to this generalization. 

The third paper showed that in many parts of 
India there existed rude tribes, differing widely 
from the great body of the civilized inhabitants. 
People in that state of society were found only 
in districts more or less inaccessible, and by 
their comparative sterility holding out little 
temptation to conquest and occupation. 
accounted for the existing circumstances by 
supposing detached growth of numerous distinct 
civilizations ; which would remain for a long 
time unknown to each other, as were the Mexi- 
can and the Peruvian in America. ll this 
most probably happened long before there was 
an Aryan invasion, or a religion of Bramah. The 
state of India at such a time would be a parallel 
to that of America on its discovery ; the wild and 
savage tribes would be numerous, and the civi- 
lized few in number. P. i to its extent, 
it would have as many small tribes, speaking a8 
many distinct languages, as America itself. 

On a su uent day a paper was read by Sir 


John Lubbock, “On the Origin of Civilization, 
and the Early Condition of Man.” It began by 
alluding to the different opinions which have 
always been held as to whether man constitates 
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one or many species, and to the two very differ- 
ent views which there are also as to the primi- 
tive condition of the first men, or first beings 
worthy to be so called. Many writers, Sir John 
Lubbock said, have considered that man was 
at first a mere savage, and that our history has 
on the whole been a steady progress towards 
civilization, though at times, and at some times 
for centuries, the race has been stationary, or 
even has retrograded. Other authors of no less 
eminence have taken a diametrically opposite 
view. According to them, man was from the 
commencement pretty much what he is at pre- 
sent. If possible, even more ignorant of the 
arts and sciences now, but with mental qualities 
not much inferior to our own. Savages they 
consider to be the degenerate descendants of far 


superior ancestors. Of the recent supporters of 


this theory, amongst the most eminent was the 
late Archbishop of Dublin, who enunciated his 
opinions in these words :—‘ We have no reason 
to believe that any community ever did, or ever 
can emerge, unassisted by external helps, from a 
state of utter barbarism, into anything that can 
be called civilization. Man has not emerged 
from the savage state; the progress of any com- 
munity in civilization, by its own internal means, 


barbarism and not of civilization. The mental 
condition of savages seems also to me to speak 
strongly against the “degrading” theory. I 
have elsewhere pointed out that, according to the 
almost universal testimony of all writers on 
savages—merchants, philosophers, naval men, 
and missionaries alike—there are many races of 
men who are altogether destitute of a religion. 
The cases are perhaps less numerous than they 
are asserted to be, but many of them rest on 
doubtful evidence. Yet I feel it difficult to be- 
lieve that any people which had once possessed a 
religion would ever have entirely lost it. Religion 
appeals so strongly to the hopes and fears of 
men—it takes so deep a hold on most minds—it 
is so great consolation in times of sorrow and of 
sickness—that I can hardly think any nation 
would ever abandon it altogether. Where, 
therefore, we find a race which is now ignorant 
of religion, I cannot but assume that it has 
always been so. Sir John then mentioned afew 
cases in which some improvement appeared to 
have taken place, including that of the inhabi- 
tants of the Andaman Islands, who have recently 
introduced outriggers ; of the Bachapins, who, 
when visited by Burchell, had just commenced 
working iron; and of the Wajiji negroes, who 


must always have begun from a condition re- | have recently learned to make brass. The 


moved from that of complete barbarism, out of 
which it does not appear that men ever did or 
can raise themselves.” The paper proceeded 
with an examination of the reasons that led Dr. 


various tribes, Sir John said, must also in many 
cases be regarded as of native origin. In the 
case of the system of letters invented by Mo- 





Whately to his conclusion. In the course of | hammed Doalu, a negro of the Vei country, in 
this it was shown how short a period is a century | West Africa, the idea was no doubt borrowed 
in the history of the human race, and that if,| from the missionaries, although it was worked 


taking the ordinary chronology, in 6,000 years a out independently. 


In other cases, however, 


given race has only progressed from a state of | this could not, he thought, be maintained. Take 
utter savagery to the condition of the Austra-/| the case of the Mexicans. Even if we sup 

lian, we could not expect to find much change | that they are descended from a primitively civi-| of the mere application of useful arts for pur- 
in one more century ; for, many a fishing vil-| lized race, and had gradually and completely | poses of ordinary life. In the higher sense of 
lage, even on our own coast, is in very nearly | lost both the use and tradition of letters—to Sir | the word, they had at the present time in the 
the same condition as it was 127 years ago. John’s mind a most improbable hypothesis—still | world perhaps three, but at all events two, 
Civilized races, according to the views advocated | we must look on their system of picture-writing | distinct kinds of civilization. They had the 
by Sir John Lubbock, are the descendants as being of American origin. Even if a system 


of races risen from a state of barbarism. | of writing by letters could ever be altogether 
Barbarians, on the contrary, argue his oppo- lost—which he doubted—it certainly could not 
nents, are the descendants of civilized races, | be abandoned for that of 'picture-writing, which 
and have sunk to their present condition. | is inferior in every point of view. Although, 
But, according to Sir John Lubbock, Archbishop | therefore, we have no historical proof that the 
Whately admits that the civilized races are still civilisation of America was indigenous, we have 
rising, while the savages are now stationary, and in its very character evidence, perhaps, more 
seems to regard this as an argument in support of | satisfactory than any historical statements would 
the proposition that the difference betweenthetwo | be. After a reference to systems of figures and 
is due not to the progress of the one set of races, | account-keeping amongst savage races, the 
but to the degradation of those whom he himself | paper proceeded to certain considerations that 
maintains to be stationary. The delusion, Sir seemed to show that even the most civilised 
John says, is natural, and like that which every | races were once in a state of barbarism. Not 


one must have sometimes experienced in looking 
out of a train in motion, when the woods and fields 
seem to be flying from us, whereas we know that 
in reality we are moving and they are stationary. 
Having considered the arguments brought for- 
ward by Whately, Sir John proceeded to state 
facts on theotherside. First, he endeavoured to 
show that there are indications of progress even 
among savages; second, that among the most 
civilized nations there are traces of original bar- 
barism. He adduced evidence in favour of our 
assuming that if Australia, New Zealand, or 
South America had ever been peopled by a race 
of herdsmen and agriculturists, the fauna and 
flora of these countries would almost inevitably 
have given evidence of the fact, and differed much 
from the condition in which they were discovered. 
Further, we might assert that no weapons or in- 
struments of metal have ever been found in any 
country inhabited by savages, wholly ignorant of 
metallurgy. A still stronger case, said Sir John, 
is afforded by pottery. Pottery is not easily de- 
stroyed: when known at all it is always abundant; 
and it possesses two qualities there,—namely, that 
of being easy to break, and yet difficult to destroy, 
which render it very valuable in an archwological 
point of view. Moreover, it is in most cases asso- 
ciated with burials. It is therefore a very sig- 
nificant fact that no fragment of pottery has ever 
been found in Australia, New Zealand, or the 
Polynesian Islands. It seems to me extremely 
improbable that an art so easy and so useful 
should ever have been lost by any race of men. 
Moreover, this argument applies to several other 
arts and instruments. I will mention only 
two, though several others might be brought 
forward. The art of spinning and the vse of 
the bow are quite unknown to many races of 
savages, and yet would hardly be likely to have 
been abandoned when once known. Theabsence of 
architectural remains in these countries is 
another argument. Archbishop Whately, indeed, 
claims this as being in his favour, but the absence 


| 





of monuments in a country is surely indication of 


| 


only throughout Europe, not only in Italy and 
Greece, Sir John said, but even in the so-called 
cradle of civilization itself—in Palestine and 
Syria and in India—the traces of the stone age 
have been discovered. It may, indeed, be said, 
that these were only the fragments of those 


rude substitutes for writing found among! 








stone knives, &c., which we know were used in 
religious ceremonies long after metal was in 
general use for secular purposes. But why were 
stone knives used by the Egyptian and Jewish 
priests? Just because they had been at one 
time in general use, and there was a feeling of 
respect or reluctance to use the new substance 
in religious ceremonies. 

After having adduced a great amount of other 
evidence, and after remarking on one of the 
illustrations as showing that similar ideas in 
distant countries owe their origin, not “to an 
era before the dispersion of the human race,” 
but to the original identity of the human mind, 
Sir John wound up thus :—While I do not believe 
that similar customs in different nations are 
“ inherited from a common source,” or are neces- 
sarily primitive, I certainly do see in them an 
argument for the unity of the human race, 
which, however, be it remarked in parenthesis, 
is not necessarily the same thing as the descent 
from a single pair. In conclusion, then, sir, 
while I do not mean for a moment to deny that 
there are cases in which nations have retro- 
graded, I regard these as exceptional instances. 
The facts and arguments which I have here very 
briefly indicated might have been supported by 
many other illustrations which I could not bring 
before you without unduly extending a commu- 
nication already somewhat too long. They, 
however, I think, afford strong grounds for the 
following conclusions :—namely, that existing 
savages are not the descendants of civilized 
ancestors; that the primitive condition of man 
was one of utter barbarism; that from this con- 
dition several races have independently raised 
themselves. These views follow, I thiuk, from 





atrictly scientific considerations. We shall not, 


however, be the less inclined to adopt them on 
account of the cheering prospects which they 
hold out for the future. If the past history of 
man has been one of deterioration, we have but 
a groundless hope of future improvement; but, 
on the other hand, if the past has been one of 
progress, we may fairly hope that the future will 
be so too; that the blessings of civilization will 
not only be extended to other countries and 
other nations, but that even in our own land 
they will be rendered more general and more 
equable, so that we shall not see before us 
always, as now, multitudes of our own fellow- 
countrymen living the life of savages in our very 
midst, neither possessing the rough advantages 
and real, though coarse, pleasures of savage 
life, nor yet availing themselves of the far 
higher and more noble opportunities which lie 
within the reach of civilized man. 

The chairman, Sir Roderick Murchison, ex- 
pressed his adhesion to the views of the author 
of the paper, and his conviction that there had 
been progression throughout the works of Nature. 

Professor Busk said there was a previous 
question, which should be settled before they 
could enter into the substance of this paper, 
namely, what was meant by “civilization.” 
The word might be explained in several ways. 
In one sense it might be regarded as the obtain- 
ing of a command over the powers of nature, 
and the invention and application of useful arts ; 
but in another and much higher sense, “ civili- 
zation ’’ meant the cultivation of moral qualities 
and of intellectual pursuits. Now, when they 
regarded mankind from this last point of view, 
he thought the results would be very different 
from those which should be arrived at if they 
| considered civilization simply in the broad sense 





Chinese in the westward parts of Asia, the 
origin of which was lost in remote antiquity ; 
they had, secondly, a civilization in western 
Europe, and probably throughout Hindostan, 
though that might, perhaps, be a distinct centre, 
but at any rate it diverged at a very remote 
period from European civilization. But the one 
to which he was particularly desirous of drawing 
attention was the civilization of Europe, which 
was drawn entirely from the Greeks — for all 
modern inquiry, even in the form of physical 
inquiry, was to be traced to the ancient civili- 
zation of Greece. He thought that in one sense 
—that was the intellectual sense—the moderns 
had not advanced one single degree beyond the 
civilization of ancient Greece: there had been 
no progress whatever in that respect. Of course, 
there had been a great acquirement of physical 
knowledge, and an abundant application of that 
knowledge to the useful arts. The condition of 
mankind had been very much improved in con- 
sequence ; but the real essential civilization of 
the human mind had not advanced, he supposed, 
in Western Europe from the time of Aristotle and 
Plato to the present. They reasoned in the same 
way as we do; they had almost the same moral 
sentiments—and the higher among them, those 
of Socrates, for instance, were equal to ours. 
There had been no advance in civilization in that 
direction, so far as he (Dr. Busk) could see from 
the period of these great men, and probably for 
some time before it. The origin of this Greek 
civilization was as yet a great mystery ; but he 
thought he might say, expressing himself widely, 
that all the civilization in the world with which 
they were acquainted, leaving out the Chinese, 
was due to one common source, whatever that 
source was, although it was lost, like that of the 
Chinese, in the remotest antiquity. They had 
no evidence of nations which had been debarred, 
from their geographical position and circum- 
stances, from coming within the sphere of this 
Greek civilization. They had no instance of any 
nations having become civilized except as they 
had come into contact with it since. The whole 
civilization—or so-called civilization, which was 
merely the invention of industrial arts among 
savage nations, with the exception of a trifling 
influence of that kind—the whole of their 
advance was due to their contact jor 
European mind; he thought no one could deny 
that. He fally concurred with Sir J. Lubbock 
in the assertion that these savage nations were 
not degenerated from any former condition of 
civilization of any kind ; but at the same time he 
was hardly prepared to admit that there was any 
evidence to show that savage nations had the 
power of advancing themselves by their own 
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unaided intellect. They had a striking instance 
to the contrary in the case of the African Conti- 
nent, or rather that part of it south of the Great 
Desert. That part of Africa, of course, was quite 
cut off from the rest of the world, as well in 
modern as in ancient times. Those Ethiopian 
races had existed in Africa in vast multitudes, 
in some of the most fertile countries in the 
world, with every pussible advantage of metals 
and minerals, and with abundance of animals 
which they might tame, and which other races 
than themselves had tamed. He referred to the 
African elephant ; the negro had never domesti- 
cated it, though it was perfectly capable of 
domestication. The negro was so stationary a 
creature that he had never from the beginning 
of time invented an alphabet, or built a ship, or 
domesticated a single animal; he was as great 
a savage as he had been in the early dawn of 
his country. He had never been brought suffi- 
ciently in contact with European civilization ; 
but, even if he were, it seemed doubtful whether 
he would ever advance to be more than a mere 
copyist ; but that he would never originate ideas, 
either moral or intellectual. 

Sir Walter Elliot was understood to ask Sir 
John Lubbock whether it was not the case that 
no race of men had ever heen discovered who 
were not possessed of highly artificial language. 


gradation, which he himself believed in most 
firmly. He never could see anything in the 
state of these savages which might not be easily 
accounted for by their isolation; and the diffi- 
culty of the unity of language seemed to him 
to arise from the fact, that as they lost their 
knowledge of the arts, they lost all terms of 
speech which represented those arts that they had 
forgotten. He did not see it was impossible to 
reconcile Sir John’s facts with the fact of all 
barbarism being a degradation from a previous 
civilization—not such a civilization as we have 
at present, but such a civilization as existed at 
present in Arabia, Armenia, and in the Plateau 
of Northern Asia. 

Dr. Hunt entirely disagreed with Professor 
Busk respecting his opinion that there had been 
no advance in the civilization of the people of 
Western Europe during the last two thousand 
years. Two thousand years ago there were a 
small people who had arrived at a very high 
state of intellectual culture and civilization, but 
it was no less true that that was confined to a 
very small portion of Europe, and that since that 
period it had extended throughout the whole 
area of the Continent. They saw then a centre 
from which civilization radiated, but there were 
no doubt other centres at this time from which 
a higher civilization was again radiating, and 





It was almost impossible to conceive that 
savages gradually emerging from utter bar- | 
barism should be able to form a structure of | 
grammar such as was to be found among them. 
There were instances of races falling from a 
high civilization to a lower. He mentioned, in 
detail, severn! Indian races as an illustration | 
of this. He also related as a curious fact that | 
an instrument like the boomerang of Australia | 
was represented on some of the Egyptian mont- | 
ments, and had evidently been in use among 
that people 3,000 years ago. 

The Rev. H. B. 'l'ristram wished to suggest to 
Sir John Lubbock whether his statements and 
facts were not compatible with some other con- | 
clusion than that at which he had arrived. He 
agreed with Sir John in the emphatic statement , 
which he had put forth of the original identity | 
of the human mind; but at the same time he 
would suggest whether many races which had | 
not yet risen might not still rise to a higher | 
place in the scale of civilization, While on 
the Gold Coast and the Slave Coast even the | 
commonest arts of life bad been lost, and lost 
from the earliest time of which the Portuguese | 
voyagers gave us any account of the Guinea 
Coast, yet in the interior of the country south | 
of the Sahara, in the centre of Senegambia, many | 
of those arts were found, such as malting | 
barley, weaving and dyeing, and smelting iron. 
These arts certainly told of a civilization which 
put the negro a little above the position in which 
Professor Busk would place him. But granting 
that the negro had as yet shown no aptitade for 
or power of invention, and that he had never 
risen without our help, was there not a time 
when the civilization of the Greek race was far 
behind that of the Egyptian race? Did not 
history seem to say that there was some sudden 
start at some period? First, the Chinese civili- 
zation, then the Assyrian, then the Egyptian, 
then the Greek civilization, of which we are the 
successors, which had arisen at different periods, 
in different nations, perhaps independent of each 
other ; but ever since these civilizations arrived 
at a certain height, Dr. Busk tells us, they have 
not advanced. Perhaps they did not: certainly 
the Chinese and the Assyrians did not advance, 
and the Egyptians were stationary for many 
ages. May not these other races have their 
turn to advance, if they have a sufficient draft 
on the bank of time, and produce, too, their 
Socrates and Platos? Then he thought Sir John 
Lubbock had hardly given sufficient allowance 
to one very probable way in which the islands 
in those distant regions were peopled. If the 





northern parts of Europe were peopled with out- 
casts from civilization—if they were peopled 
with shipwrecked crews cast ashore in boats— 
was it not most probable that these individuals 
could not possibly, from the force of circum- 
stances, on their first arrival preserve their arts ; 
and then the very first terms of language that 
they would lose would surely be the abstract 
terms. While they would preserve the names 
of any particular tree, the abstract idea of a tree 
would be the very first that they would lose. He 
(Mr. Tristram) was submitting this on the 
hypothesis that there had been degradation as 
directly opposed to Sir John Lubbock ; be was 
submitting that it was troe that Sir John’s facts 


possibly Dundee was one of these centres. With 
regard to his opinion that no savage race had 
advanced, that was also to some extent the 


| opinion of the author of the paper. He had told 
them that there were several races who had 
raised themselves, but it was only a question of 


degree, and he understood Sir John Lubbock to 
mean that these savage races had raised them- 
selves only to a certain position. He thought 
that, up to this time, there had been no real 


scientific satisfactory reply to the questions 
| Whately had propounded. He said they never 
_knew of any savages civilizing themselves, and 


that, therefore, civilization was the original state 
of man. Now he (Dr. Hunt) was very much 


surprised that, after the conclusive and exhaus- 


tive, satisfactory and final, answer to the ques- 
tion, and the facts there brought forward, that 
there was any member of the Association who 
would still advance the opinion which they had 
heard from Mr. Tristram. Sir John Lubbock 
seemed to have brought forward all the evidence 
in such a clear manner as to leave no mistake on 
the minds of those who were open to convic- 
tion, that the original state of man was not 


|certainly that which was depicted by those 


who believed it to be a state of civilization. 
With regard to the unity of language of 
which Mr. Tristram spoke, the progress of sci- 
entific inquiry showed that there were great 
diversities which could not be reconciled by any 
theory of unity. Mr. Tristram had told them 
that they must wait with regard to the civiliza- 
tion of the negro and other savage races, but that 
was not science. They had to found science on 
facts which they at present knew. They were 
not called upon, before bringing forward a ecien- 
tific theory, to say what might take place in the 
fature. All they could do was to trace the 
history of the races in the past, and see accord- 
ing to that what were the theories to be pro- 
pounded. With regard to the original unity of 
the human mind, to which Sir John Lubbock had 
alluded, did Sir John mean an original unity in 
the shape and the form and the size of the brain 
or the skull? If he did, then he (Dr. Hunt) 
must entirely differ from him; but if he meant 
an original unity of all animal life, then he for 
one had no objection to that expression; or if he 
meant to say the original unity of all organic 
nature, he should not raise the slightest objec- 
tion to the werds; bat he should be very glad 
to know exadtly what was meant by Sir John 
Lubbock with regard to the words, “ the original 
unity of the human mind.” With regard to the 
conclusions to which Sir John Lubbock had 
come, he entirely agreed with the first and 
second. As to the third, that several races had 
raised themselves, perhaps Sir John would kindly 
mention any race which had done so. He (Dr. 
Hunt) did not know at this moment of any race 
who had raised themselves since we first knew 
them, with the exception of the races of Europe. 
The whole races of mankind appeared to him to 
have derived their progress and their advance- 
ment in civilization from the Buropean races. 
Sir John Lubbock, in reply, said he thought 
the remarks which had fallen from Mr. Tristam 
and Dr. Hunt showed the necessity there was 
for his reference to the opinions of Archbishop 
Whately, which had been called in question by 





might be reconciled with the hypothesis of de- 


Mr. Crawford. In answer to remarks about 


religion, he would only repeat that many travel. 
lers had met with savage races who had no 
knowledge of religion. Dr. Hunt had asked him 
for some cases of nations who had raised them. 
selves. He thought many might be given, bat 
be would merely mention the Chinese, Mexicans, 
and Egyptians as three races who appeared to 
him to have raised themselves to a certain 
amount of what Professor Busk would stili per. 
mit him to call civilization, independently of any 
assistance from one another. 

The discussion then terminated. 

Connected with the subjects of the papers and 
discussions that have occupied so much of oar 
space, was the announcement made by Sir Rode- 
rick Murchison, of “‘ The International Congress 
of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology for 
1867.” The decision as to a meeting in England 
had been made, on the 29th August last, at the 
meeting in Paris, over which M. Lartet presided. 
In making the announcement, Sir Roderick re- 
ferred to some local manifestation of feeling as 
to the tendency, supposed, of one of the papers 
read in the section.* 


REE 


MONUMENTAL. 


WE learn that the execution of the proposed 
statue of Mr. Peabody is now resolved upon. 
At a meeting of the general committee on 
Saturday, the amount reported was over 3,0001., 
when it was decided by the unanimous vote 
of the meeting to entrust the work to Mr. 
Story, the American sculptor. Mr. Peabody 
will give sittings in Rome, and it is hoped 
that the statue, which is to be of bronze, 
may be ready within eighteen months. The 
Corporation of London have been memoralized 
to grant a site near the Royal Exchange. The 
subscription list will be closed this month. The 
treasurer is Sir Benjamin 8. Phillips, alderman; 
and the honorary secretary Mr. Charles Reed, 
F.S.A. 

The Birmingham town council have resolved 
“That the Free Libraries Committee be in- 
structed to consider if accommodation can be 
afforded in the Gallery of Art for the temporary 
keeping of the statue of H.R.H. the late Prince 
Consort, and to report to the council.” 

It has been resolved to erect a memorial of 
the late Lord Feversham, at Helmsley, and a 
design, in the form of a market cross, with a 
suitable inscription, has been accepted, the 
architects being Messrs. Banks & Barry, of West- 
minster. The memorial is to be placed in the 
market-place, and already about 6001. have been 
subscribed towards the necessary expenditure. 

A Brockett Memorial has been erected in St. 
Edmund's Cemetery, Gateshead. The committee 
selected the design of Mr. Pearson, marble and 
stone works, of the Red Barns, in this town, and 
the work was intrusted to him. The monument 
is a square Gothic one. The inscription is “in 
grateful remembrance of Wm. Henry Brockett 
J.P., Mayor of Gateshead, 1839-40,” 

A mausoleum, erected to the memory of the 
late Duke de Morny, in the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, is now terminated. This monument 
stands on the western summit of the eminence 
which overlooks Paris, not far from the tombs of 
Casimir Delavigne and Honoré de Balzac. 








OPENING OF PRESTON TOWN HALL 
AND PARKS. 


TxE Duke of Cambridge has inaugurated the 
new Town Hall and two public parks, and the 
Mayor next day opened Moor Park. Both occa- 
sions were celebrated by holiday ceremonial. 

The new Town Hall has been about five years 
in building. We geve a view of it in the Builder 
of 30th August, 1862, p. 620. The architect was 
Mr. Scott. The building oecupies the site of 
the previons Town Hall, at the top of Fishergate 
and the higher end of the market-place. The 
architecture is Gothic of the early part of the 
fourteenth century. The ground-floor contains 
an exchange-roum, 50 ft. by 40 ft. Over the 
exchange-room there is a great hall for the 
holding of public meetings, &c. All the windows 
are filled in with stained quarry glass. 
entire cost of the Town Hall will be about 
70,0001. 

The new parks, opened by the Duke of Cam- 
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* In making thie summary we bave derived roger 
from the Dundee Advertiser, whose reports of the peony 
meeting fully deserved the encomiums they have reeei i 
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bridge, are situated on the south-western side of 
the town. One of them is called Avenham 
Park and the other Miller Park. The former 
has long in the main part of it been a recreation 
ground, but until lately has not been laid out 
to any particular extent. The latter is quite a 
new park, the land for the greater part of it 
having been given on certain conditions to.the 
town by the late Mr. Alderman T. Miller, of 
rs Both parks have been laid out accord- 
ing to designs by Mr, Miller, landscape-gardener. 
At the higher end of Miller Park there is a 
belvedere of stone, and in the centre of the 
ground a fountain. Moor Park is 100 acres in 
extent. 
the town, and is a new one. 








CAMBERWELL, 


THE land on which Christ Church stands 
being required by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the site and building have been pur- 
chased under the powers of an Act of Parliament 
for the sum of 6,0001. 


“‘ Dick Turpin.” 


summer next, 


chancel will be to the road, which places the 
building as nearly east and west as the exi- 
gencies of the site will permit. 

The plan consists of a wide nave and south 
aisle, containing a gallery for about four-fifths 
of its length, but set back from the nave-arcade 
about 7 ft., and, stopping short of the east end 
of the aisle about 9 ft. The gallery is reached by 
a Portiand-stone staircase of semicircular plan, 
and the building containing this also serves as a 
means of exit for the sittings under the gallery. | 
The main entrance is by a large porch at the 
east end of the south aisle in the corner formed 
by it and the vestry, with -chamber over, 
which in its turn fills the south-east angle formed 
by the chancel and aisle. There will also be a 
large doorway at the western end of the north 
nave-wall, near which the font will be placed. 
There will be no clearstory-lights: the nave will 
be lighted by a large west window and four large 
three-light windows in the north wall. The 
present contract does not include the tower, to 
raise the funds for which, however, an effort is 
now being made: it will be erected over the 
vestry and organ-loft. 

The present contract is taken Messrs. 
Dove, at the sum of 4,754l., which will be 
increased by another 1,000l. if the tower is 
erected before the completion of the present 
contract, and of this there is every probability. 
Mr. Bassett Keeling is the architect. 

The spire of what is known as Camberwell 
New Church, one of Mr. Scott’s earlier works, is 
now surrounded by scaffolding, with a view to 
very extensive repairs, rendered necessary by 
decay of the stone. 


| 








THE MAGNESIAN CEMENT. 


We have had experiments made with the 
cement alluded to in Galignani as having 
been invented by a M. Sorel. The ingre- 
dients are oxide of magnesia and chloride 
of magnesium, and the “cement” is there- 
fore an oxychloride of magnesia. That it has 
cementive power to some extent appears to be 
the fact, but the experiments are not very 
encouraging. Time, at all events, will be neces- 
sary to enable us to say what power the cement 
may ultimately display, but it certainly does not 
show mach haste im setting and hardening 
thoroughly. Other cements are far superior in 
this respect. A good deal of gravelly sand, 
however, may be mixed with it into a somewhat 
cementive mass. How the ingredients can ever 
be made to compete with those of other cements 
in cheapness we cannot see. Oxide of magnesia is 
by no means a cheap material: neither is chlo- 
ride of magnesium. Oxychloride of zinc dis- 
played more cementive power than oxychloride 
of magnesia. 


It is situated on the northern side of 


, A new site has been | for one of the most crowded and dirty neigh- 
obtained in the Old Kent-road, near the bourhoods in London already pointed out by 
“ Half-way House,” being the house and | you,—namely, the large block within Old-atreet, 
grounds lately occupied as a ladies’ school, | the Barbican, Aldersgate-street,and Bunhill-row. 
and known as Claremont House, but which | 
was formerly the residence of the notorious | of great importance which the completion of 
| the viaduct will rather increase than diminish, 

The foundation-stone of the new church was because the traffic will most likely be con- 
laid last week, and the building, which is now in| siderably promoted by the opening up of wide | 
active progress, will be ready for use by Mid- | and convenient streets of easy grade converging 
It will be a brick structure, with | at the Old Bailey, having an aggregate width of 
dressings of yellow and blue stone, and in style some 200 ft., the said traffic going east and west 
a free adaptation of Harly French Gothic. The by Newgate-street, which when widened will 





HOLBORN VIADUCT AND LONDON 
THOROUGHFARES, 


Arter being under the ban of public opinion 
for half a century, Middle-row has disappeared, 
and the viaduct looms up in the distance, 
giving evidence of an earlier completion than 
the public had recently been led to expect. When 
finished, people will wonder how the hill had 
remained so long a standing reproach to the 
public spirit of the City, and the constant source 
of serious accidents. The new streets in con- 
nexion with it are hardly of less importance than 
itself, and, when completed, will necessarily sug- 
gest others: for instance, the one from Hatton. 
garden to Smithfield will hardly be allowed to 
end at Charter House-square ; it certainly ought 
to be continued not only into Aldersgate-street, 
bat through Bridgewater-gardens to Bunhill- 
row, and thence between the Artillery-ground 
and Bunhill-fields burial-ground to the City. 
road. This would not only be in itself a de- 
|sirable new thoroughfare between Smithfield 
and the north-eastern parts of the town, but it 
would be an important sanitary improvement 





There is, however, in streets a difficulty 


only be 50 ft.; and, still worse, Cheapside in 
some parts is less than 40 ft., with very little 


market site, Warwick-square, between the Court 
House and Newgate, to Farringdon-street, which, 
if accomplished, would with the one I have pro- 
posed settle the question of streets in that 
vicinity for half a century at least. J. W. 





A correspondent writes,—Some years since 
there was a plan noticed in the Bwilder for 
uniting Tottenham-court-road with St. Martin’s- 
lane by a new street. 

Now that the North Western and Charing 
Cross Underground Railway (which company 
was to have made the new street) is given up, 
would it not be as well to call the attention of 
the Board of Works to the desirability of making 
the new street? It would be an immense 
improvement to the W.C. district, and could be 
made at a moderate expense. 








YALE COLLEGE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S. 


In accordance with the request of the Alumni 
of Yale College, expressed at the commemoration 
in July, 1865, a committee then appointed have 
considered various plans suggested for a memo- 
rial of their brethren who fel! in the recent civil 
war. After consulting with a committee ap- 
pointed by the corporation of the college for the 
construction of a new chapel, they reached the 
conclusion that the desire could be best accom- 
plished by connecting this memorial with the 
chapel which the college had for some years past 
proposed to erect. Designs were submitted to 
the committee by several leading architects of 
New York, each presenting some attractive 
features, and from these the design presented by 





prospect of being widened. I am aware that 
Mr. Haywood projected a new street through 
Christ’s Hospital eastwardly to Whitechapel, but 
there does not seem much prospect of an early 
commencement of this undertaking; and, even 
if made, I have some doubts about the extent of 
diversion of traffic which it would cause, being 
mindful of other experiments in this way. On 
the other hand, considering the valne of property 
and the nature of business in Cheapside, it seems 
hopeless to expect any relief from an increased 
width of that street; and aa Gresham-street was 
hopelessly botched from its commencement we 
are left with one expedient only, that is, a new 
street, or streets, as near Cheapside as possible, 
I would propose a street commencing on the 
north side of St. Vedast’s Church, Foster-lane, 
and running as nearly straight as possible to 
Prince’s-street, crossing the Old Jewry at St. 
Olave’s Church, and passing in rear of Grocers’ 
Hall. The access from St. Martin’s-le-Grand | 
would be rather difficult, as the Post-office | 
encroaches on a direct continuation of Newgate- 
street ; still, with the sanction of the authorities, 
a practicable street might be Jaid out without 
interfering with the integrity of that building. 
And here I cannot help adverting to its entire 
inadequacy to the enormously increased busi- 
ness now forced upon that branch of the public 
service. The style of architecture chosen is ill 
adapted to the irregular form of the site, as, 
including porticoes, nearly or quite one-third of 
the space is lost. A two-story classical building 
fer strictly business purposes, not half large 
enough for the wants of the Department, is not 
the best way of utilising land worth probably 
half a million per acre. Two or three portions 
of the service are lodged in neighbouring streets, 
to the great inconvenience of the public, and a 
large space on the opposite side of the street is 
now being purchased for an extension; but it 
seems to me that, with the traflic of such a 
street between them, this is nearly as bad as the 
present method of having them in different 
streets in the vicinity. My idea would be to 
buy all the property within King Edward-street, 
Bull and Mouth.street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and Newgate-street, and there to raise a lofty 
business-like block of buildings with an interior 
court, the whole of sufficient capacity for double 
the present business. This would, of course, be 
very costly, but the sale of the old site would 
partly recoup the expense, and in the long run 
the most costly would really turn out the most 
economical, ag nothing can well exceed the ex- 
travagance of our u makeshift patch- 
work way of doing such things. ‘ 

When the Newgate meat-market is removed 
to Smithfield, which, I fancy, may take place 
some time next year, I look forward to an agita- 


Messrs. Vaux, Withers, & Co., of which we give a 
view and plan, has been selected. Permission has 
been obtained to devote to the memorial chapel 
a gift from Mr. Joseph Battell of 30,000 dollars, 
which now amounts to about 36,000 dollars ; 
but, in addition to-this generous contribution, 
the sum of 160,000 dollars will be required in 
order to.carry out the design selected, and this 
sum the committee are now seeking to raise. 

The purpose of the chapel, that it should be a 
memorial of the graduates of Yale College who 
fell in the service of the country during the late 
rebellion, necessarily gave the key-note to the 
design ag a work of art. 

Two lofty halls, or ante-chapels, are provided, 
opening through archways in the side-walls of 
the tower entrance, and only separated from it 
by ornamental irom screens, These two ante- 
chapels, with the principal vestibule between 
them, will thus present the effect of one apart- 
ment devoted to memorial purposes. The 
windows being 20: ft. from the floor, there will 
be ample wall-space beneath them for mural 
tablets, 

This general arrangement is adopted, say 
the architects, in order that every one on enter- 
ing the main building from the principal entrance 
may at once be made aware of the particular 
intention of the design, while yet no portion of 
the area thus set apart will be used as a common 
passage. Each of the ante-chapels is extended 
in the form of an aisle or ambulatory, parallel 
with the chapel proper, from which it is sepa- 
rated only by arches filled to the springing line 
with light iron screens, The chapel proper, with 
its aisles, will be lighted mainly by twelve large 
clearstory windows, as shown in the general 
view, the small ambulatory windows being in- 
troduced rather with a view to their being filled 
with memorial glass, than to their serving any 
important purpose in the general system of 
lighting. 

The whole number of sittings provided by the 
plan is 1,100, of which 960 are on the ground 
floor, and 140 in the transept galleries. ae. 
The principal front of the exterior desigm in- 
cludes the two monumental ante-chapels and 
the tower; and this part of the composition is 
depended on to embcdy the memorial idea, the 
bronzes or marbles in the panels being of a less 
personal character than the mementos mm the 
interior. The exterior architectural effeet of the 
chapel proper is intended to be simple, and will 
depend mainly on the clearstory, the transept 
gables, and a broad stretch of roof. 

It will thus be seen, that although the ex- 
pression of the memorial idea predominates both 
in the interior and exterior of the design, the 
portion of the building intended to be used for 
religious services occupies the central position, 





tion for a new street from Cheapside through the 


and has an individual character. 
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YALE COLLEGE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CONNECTICUT.——Massrs. Vaux, Wirners, & Co. Arcuitecrts. 
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THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, PARIS. 


THe immense pile the Parisians call Le 
Nowvel Opéra, and the Académie Impériale de 
Musique, vies with the Great Exposition in 
attracting the attention of Parisians and 
strangers. This new wonder of Paris is pro- 
gressing steadily towards completion, and has 
now attained a stage that gives tangible 
assurance of the stupendons effect of the whole. 
Situated in the centre of an open Place,‘present- 
ing its four fagades to fall view, in one of the 
best neighbourhoods in Paris, close to the 
junction of the Boulevards des Capucines, and 
the Boulevards des Italiens, well set back from 
both, and easily accessible from three spacious 
Grom  oanuen “tataaee eee 

jouse is A e 'e looki 
upon the boulevards is sufficient complatell to 
admit of the removal of the ding, though 
the rest of the edifice is in parts still encased in 
it. Besides scaffolding, the structure is further 
covered up with the wonderful glazed screens 
that are used in Paris to protect buildings from 
the weather, or shield the workmen when in 
course of execution. Over and above the hoard- 
ing with which English builders are content to 
protect the public and their workmen, rises, to 
the fall height of the structure, a huge timber- 
work screen, pierced with large glazed nings 
for the purpose of admitting plenty of light. 
Behind this glazed screen is the scaffolding, the 
various stages of which form light sheltered 
galleries, in which the sculptured decorations and 
other advanced operations can be conveniently 





carried on, at any height, in most weathers, 

To give a rough idea of the form of the new 
Opera-house, we may liken it to an Italian | 
palace, full of spacious suites of apartments, | 
corridors, loggie, staircases, salons or fovers, | 
vestibules, &c., built close up against a Greek | 


pediment of one wing to that of the other. Over 
the handsome frieze, which is principally formed 
of boys, boldly carved, supporting crowned 
shields bearing the gilded letter N, is a second 
cresting, which is eccentrically formed of gilded 
masks. At the summit of each angle, making a 
pyramidal finish to each wing, is a group of 
sculpture. We may here note that in some of 
the recent public works the Napoleonic initial is 
intertwined with that of the Empress, but in this 
case the imperial N is alone nsed. 

Within the unfinished parts of the structure a 
marvellous sight presents itself in the multi- 
plicity of the iron pillars, girders, tie-rods, &c., 
most of them fixed in their places, and others 
in course of being raised by steam-engines. 
Those who saw the interior of the domes of 
our International Exhibition of 1862 while 
in progress would be immediately reminded 
of them when gazing upon this labyrinthine 
construction. At present there is not a bit 
of woodwork to be seen, except the forest of 
balk-timber scaffolding: it is a vast so-called 
fire-proof shell full of iron spider-webs. A tall 
massive iron column rises from the ground to 
the roof at the interval of the boxes all round 
the interior of the house, rising from the parterre 
to the amphitheatre. From these pillars depart 
girders to carry the floors of the stalles de 
balcon, loges, baignoires, and corridors. This 
arrangement is carried out in tier above tier. 
Two immense lattice-girders cross the body of 
the house, high in the air, from the proscenium 


to the back of the auditorium, to carry the roof | 


and the fireproof back arching of which the ceil- 
ing and roof are composed. We noticed very 


| substantial pedestals by the side of the prosce- | 


nium, which appear likely to obstruct the view 
from several seats, as well as a general massive- 
ness in the ironwork, which, when the construc- 
tion is lined with wood, as must ba the case in 


three kinds of art: the purely mechanical , 
the imitative, and the ideal, or works of 
— No — was a great artist who did 
no’ ose parts, who could not 
aay ller he pleased, and who had not ‘that 
power of idealization by which he could give 
expression to them. Every artist had those 
powers to a certain degree. It might be said 
that every carpenter’s apprentice had within 
him the mechanical and imitative parts, and 
huped by practice and attention to improve upon 
them ; and, if that were so, every man was an 
artist in his own nature; but the object to be 
obtained was proficiency in art, which did not 
rest either upon mechanism or imitation, and if 
the British workman wished to excel, he would 
train his mind to the higher branches of art, or 
otherwise he would be left behind. Let them, 
if they would, look at the thing in a commercial 
and purely financial light, affecting as it did the 
mass of the nation in that respect. Let them 
consider what descriptions of art it was that 
affected the artisans of the country? It was 
that kind of artisans now before him. 
might not become either Raffaelles or Michel- 
angelos, but, if they were not, they might study 
so far as to make themselves’ good skilled me- 
chanical artisans, and then, in future life, their 
master would, if he thought they were worth any- 
thing, know how to make the distinction between 
one class of workmen and another. 

Several speakers besides the chairman ad- 
dressed the meeting, and appropriate resolutions 


were passed, 








THE BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND 
INSTITUTE. 


THE winter session of this Institute has been 
opened. The president for this year is Mr. 





temple. But this comparison only holds good | the boxes and elsewhere, would be of conse-| Commissioner Hill, Q.C., for a quarter of a cen- 
as far as the general effect as seen from a dis- | quence in a smaller house. It remains, however, | tury recorder of the borough. 


tance, for there is much more in the building to be seen whether the extent of the structure | 


than can be suggested by it. The palace, or | 
palatial-looking portion of the structure, has an | 


will altogether obviate this possibility. 
The groups of sculpture shown in the view 


The learned President, at the commencement 
lof his address, cited a few sentences from a 
| speech delivered by the late Prince Consort in 


inscription, in the centre of the frieze in gilt surmounting the wings are but temporary models laying the foundation-stone of the building twelve 
Roman capitals upon it, which describes it as | cut in wood and brilliantly coloured. The gild- years ago. The illustrious Prince on that ooca- 


the Académie Impériale de Musique; the raised | 


ing is at present confined to the bronze cresting, 


| sion said,— 


part, covered by a huge pediment, as in a Greek | the inscriptions on the frieze, and the imperial) «This work I do not look upon as simple act of 
temple, is that occupied by the theatre. At the | Napoleonic initial letters on the shields on the | worldly wisdom on the part of this great town and 


point of junction where the Académie abuts upon | 
the theatre, there is, on both facades, a pavilion | 


two stories high, with spacious and handsome The art-work for the interior will, of course, be | devel 


circular carriage-drive approaches to them. | 
These pavilions, it is whispered, are for the use| 
of the Emperor and Empress. All that is seen 
of the theatre from the streets around is the 
huge pediment standing up above all the other 
roofs of the building, for it is built on as a centre 
by a facade of angular-fronted houses having 
tier over tier of windows in them, assigned for 
the use of the personnel—employés, choristers, | 
jigurantes,—and for the transactions of various | 
departments of theadministration, and residences 
of the officers. The Academy has a richly- 
ornamented frieze and attic story, and a roof of 
pavilion-like construction. The style in which 
the whole is designed is French Classic Renais- 
sance, of a most enriched kind, covered with 
carvings of great boldness and profusion, and 
ennobled as to material by a free use of marbles, 
and bronzes in juxta-position with the sculptured 
mass of the cream-coloured stone of the fabric. 
The facade of which we give a view is that 
which is seen from the boulevards. It consists 
of two open loggie, one over the other. A 
slightly advanced wing flanks the centre on 
either side, and returns as the commencement 
of the that form the second and third 
frontages. The first open loggia, or that on the 
ground-floor, is approached by a flight of steps 
extending along itsentire length. There are five 
semicircular-headed arches here, besides one in 
either wing, and another in each return, 
making nine in all. Between each of these 
openings is a pedestal, with a group of sculp- 
ture upon it. Balconies project between every 
two columns of the upper loggia. Marbie 
pillars enrich the openings on this story. Over 
each opening are circular piercings, or open- 
ings, in which busts are placed. Mozart occu- 
pies the central place, or post of honour, 


supported Spontin , Auber, 
Halevy, ail Mewshchasoben and the busta of 





attic story. 
The coup d’eil will, doubtless, be magnificent. 


placed in competent hands ; for, as the existing 
theatres boast of sculpture, frescoes, and paint- 
ings by Klagmann, Guichard, Sechan, Dieterle, 
Desplechin, Duret, Ferri, Lescorne, and this is 
intended to be the finest in the world, the sister 
arts must be represented in it 


locality, 
bat as one of the first — acknowledgments of a prin- 
| ciple which is daily forcing its way among us, and is 
| destined to play a great and important part in the fature 
ent of this nation and the world in general,—I 
i ducti i unconsei- 





mean troduction of and art as the 
| ous regulators of productive industry.” 
The learned President said that much as had been 
_ done in the direction defined by the Prince Con- 


|sort, he was persuaded they felt acutely that 


by the first talent of much still remained to be done; but effected it 


the day.* Another year must elapse before the | assuredly would be, unless he formed a false 


structure can be finished. Considerable impa- 
tience having been betrayed by the Parisians, 
those concerned removed the screen-work of one 
front, and revealed the yet incomplete facade we 
have illustrated, as an assurance that the work 
is not standing still. 








ART EDUCATION. 


A mertine has been held at Oxford in the 
Music-room, Holywell, under the presidency of 
Dr. Acland, to consider what steps should be 
taken to render the School of Art for the Work- 
ing Classes, established in the Taylor-buildings, 
more attractive to those for whom the school 
is specially instituted. There was a numerous 
attendance of those who have always taken a 
practical interest in the school, and there were 
many present who have not hitherto identified 
themselves with the movement. 

The Chairman said the object in view was 
essentially the cultivation of the mind of the 
working-classes, and that was the subject he 
would ask them to consider upon the present 
occasion, He need scarcely tell them that the 
skilled workman always commanded the higher 
rate of wages; and, as a School of Art was 
essentially one in which men were taught to be 
skilled, they would readily see the importance of 


the objects in view. Besides, Oxford was a city | poo 


so closely connected with art that it possessed 
advantages not to be obtained in any other place 





other musical celebrities are ranged all round 
the building in the same circles. On this 
facade is the inscription, “ Académie Impériale 
de Musique;” and on one wing is inscribed 
“ Chorégraphie””? and on the other “ Poésie 


in the kingdom; and therefore he invited the 


| estimate of his fellow townsmen. The continued 
| prosperity of the town, he said, could only be 

retained by an uninterrupted series of victories. 

In no place on the face of the globe was so rapid 
| a succession of trades necessary for the full em- 
ployment of voyrt = rare Staple trades, with 
|the exception of gun-making, there were none, 
lor next to none. Numerous manufactures, how- 
ever, started into existence, prospered for a time 
and died out again at the caprice of fashion. 
What was better, becanse of more permanent 
benefit, discoveries in science were speedily ap- 
plied here to the arts of life. In conclusion, the 
president expressed his conviction that the re- 
moval of every obstacle to the permanent welfare 
of the town, and the promotion of whatever 
tended to its advancement, must concurrently 
foster the love of knowledge in the rising gene- 
ration. 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tue Liverpool Architectural Society held their 
first meeting of the session on the 2nd inst., at 
the Royal Institution, Mr. T. J. Kilpin in the 
chair. In his opening address the president 
alluded to the subject of labourers’ dwellings, 
and said that nowhere had it received such 
anxious consideration as it had done in Liver- 
1. The talent, experience, and practical 
energy of the borough engineer had been called 
into requisition, and - excellent one aa 
since tendered ere were U 
a these designs; bat the difficult 


; seven if 
working-classes to attend the opening of the | aor 4 still remained unsolved of how to square 


Art School for the ensuing season. There were 





* A list of the artists to whom the decorations are 
entrusted has been published. 





Lyrique.” A bronze cresting runs from the 


an inevitable expenditure with adequate re- 
muneration. With all their talent they were 
unable to accomplish their difficult task. Then 
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a revision and relaxation of the laws now regu- 
lating the erection of buildings for the working 
classes would become a matter of imperative 
necessity. He spoke with deference and with 
due consideration when he expressed an opinion 
[in which we are not disposed to agree} that 
important reductions might be made in the thick- 
ness of the external and internal walls, and in 
the scantlings of the timber. He would also 
venture to suggest that the distance and open 
spaces now required to be left between the blocks 
of buildings might in some instances be reduced, 
and this would also tend tothe reduction of cost. 








THE WEST HAM (STRATFORD) TOWN 
HALL COMPETITION. 


Tue West Ham Local Board have awarded 








paneneonninie — ra 


Near Blackburn a serious explosion has oc- | et the corners are filled in with richly-decorated 
curred at Messrs. Hodgkinson, Swain, & Cod- | pendants and scroll work. The large sunlight 
lin’s mill, Livesey. A number of large pipes, | in the centre of the ceiling is enclosed in a 
called economisers, were connected with two | basket of prismatic glass. A shaft above 
boilers, to supply them with condensed water. | the sunlight carries off the heated and impure 
These pipes were fixed in the chimney flue, in | air. The fronts of both boxes and gal 
order that the spent heat from the boiler might are enriched by scroll work, elaborately orna. 
be made serviceable. The water on entering | mented in gold and colours, The stage was laid 
these pipes was about 110 degrees, and on leav-| down by Mr. Richard Huby. The machi 


ing them it was raised from 250 to 270 degrees. 
The boiler shed was about 35 yards long and 
20 yards wide, and was used for the purpose of 
storing cotton. It was covered with a slated 
roof, the joists being supported by iron pillars. 
Immediately adjoining is the shed, aad on the 
opposite side of the shed is a row of houses. 


can be worked on one side; and, from the height 
and depth of the stage, everything can be taken 
up or down quite out of the way. The width of 
the proscenium is 25 ft., the height 28 ft., and 
the depth from the front to the back of the stage, 
55 ft. The scenery is entirely new. Mr. James 
Gates has painted an act drop, and the principal 





The explosion occurred in these pipes, through | scenes of the opening pieces ; Mr. Chas, Smithers 
some yet unexplained cause. The roof of the is the painter of a new curtain. There are up. 
shed was blown off, and the outside wall entirely | wards of twenty dressing-rooms, in every one of 
demolished. The pipes were broken into frag- which hot and cold water has been laid on; and 





the first premium of 1002. to the plans marked | ments, and large portions of them, and also the everything has been done that can conduce to 
“ Civis,” the joint design of Mr. Lewis Angell | boiler-valves, were thrown 30 or 40 yards into | the comfort and convenience of the performers 
and Mr. John Giles, of Craven-street. The | the air. All the glass in several alleys has been and others employed in the house. The archi- 
second premium of 501. is awarded to Mr. G. A.| removed, and a great many of the looms are tects are Messrs. Moore & Son, of Sunderland. 
Wilson, of Leadenhall-street, for design marked | broken with the bricks, stones, and piping | The builders are Messrs. Nicholson & Son, of 
“ Ad@um ;” and the third premium of 251. to thrown upon them. The damage is roughly | Leeds. The decorations have been executed by 
Mr. H. S. Legg, of Bedford-row, for the design | estimated at 5,0001. The pipes in question were | Mr. Jackson; the arch of the proscenium, with 
marked “ Industria.” |put in by Mr. Ellson, of Oldham, about eight the bust of Shakspeare and the arms of Leeds, 
The sum is not to exceed 20,0001. That weeks ago, and at present no opinion can be and the whole of the designs in carton pierre, by 
sum includes the site and cost of the building. given as to how the accident occurred. |Mr. Alfred Walker; the upholstery, including 
At Pimlico, on Tuesday morning, a frightful | the fittings-up of the private boxes, is by Messrs. 

accident (similar to the late Blackfriars-bridge | Roberts & Wouldhave ; the iron-work by Mr. 
| accident) occurred at Messrs. Fabbricotti’sCarara Tennant; the plambers’ work in the lavatories, 
. TW s | Marble Wharf, Grosvenor Wharf, Pimlico, which the hot and cold water apparatus, and all the 

PREMIUMS, WIRUDEEESS DRAIEIES: |unfortunately has resulted in the death of gas-fittings, including the central sun-light, by 

At the last monthly meeting of the local two men. They were at work on a “traveller,” | Mr. Lindley; the slating by Messrs. Watson & 
Board, the General Parposes Committee brought shifting a block of marble of an immense weight, Wormald; and the plastering by Mr. Mountain, 
up 4 report containing the following para- when the framework suddenly gave way, and of Leeds. The entire cost of the building is 
graph :— _the traveller with the unfortunate men were | estimated at from 15,0001. to 20,000. 

“ Mr. Newman, the surveyor to the local Board, having Precipitated to the ground, a depth of abont | Bristol.—The new theatre here, will be opened 
been instructed by the committee, presented the following 28 ft. Shortly after they were extricated both on the 15th inst. The auditorium is identical 
report upon the merits of the different plans for the drain- | died, |in size with that of the Queen’s Theatre in 

! 








age of the city :— 





‘ Gentlemen,—I beg to say that I have very carefully | 
considered the relative merits of all the schemes for drain- | 
ing the city and the disposal of the sewage, and consider | 
that awards should be made as under :— | 

Ist Premium, to No.7; 2nd ditto, No.3; 3rd ditto, | 
No. ll. H. Newmay. | 

Oct. 1, 1867.’ j 


, London, the same architect superintending both; 

| but the stage and surroundings of the Bristol 
_ theatre are much larger. 

THE STAGE. A New Theatre for East London.—A new 

New Theatre Royal, Leeds——The new theatre, theatre, to be in future known as “The East 

to which we have before alluded, has been London,” is to be opened this week. It is situated 





Your committee having, in their last report, presented opened. The front is lofty, and is Italian in 


to the special meeting of the Board on the 17th of Sep- | 
tember last, dealt with the question of awarding premiums | 
to the plans then before taem, viz., Nos. 1, 5, 7, and 11; | 
and having again fully considered the matter with refer- 
ence to the plans originally sent in to the Board; and 
having referred to the report of the surveyor, Mr. New- 
man, which was presented to the Board on the 4th of | 
April last, and which embraced the whole of the plans in | 


competition; and after consultation with Mr. Newman as | Marble fireplace a large mirror is suspended ; by | 


to the relative merits of the same, have determined 
finally to recommend to the Board that plan No. 3 be 
awarded the second premium of 100/., and that plan | 
No. 11 be awarded the third premium of 50l., and they | 
trust that @ satisfactory conclusion of the preliminary | 
matter will be thus attained. They also recommend that 
the Finance Committee be authorized to sign cheques for 
the amount of mopr pe and the clerk be instructed to | 
write to the authors of schemes Nos, 3 and 11 to forward | 
their plans to the Board.” 


No. 3, “Esto Perpetua,” Mr. C. W. Whit- 
taker, C.E., Southern Thames Embankment 
Works, London; No. 11, “ Economy,” Mr. W. 
Russ, C.E., 35, Gresham-street, London. 














ACCIDENTS. 


At Clapton an accident has occurred on the 
works of the main sewer in the new road from 
the Priory Estate, to the Lea-bridge-road. It 
appears that the soil was sandy, the sewer was 
about 25 ft. below the surface, and the sides 
gave way, and two poor fellows were buried in 
the débris, in which position they remained for 
upwards of three hours. Animation was re- 
stored, but the leg of one them has been twisted 
in a peculiar manner by the falling earth. 

A fatal fall from the tower of a new church at 
Stockwell has occurred. The workman killed 
was engaged in serving up the cement for point- 
ing the brickwork of the tower, and his foot 
slipped, so that he fell a depth of some 70 or 
80 ft. His skull was terribly fractured. 

At the Prince of Wales’s-road, Norwich, a 
gentleman narrowly escaped serious injury the 
other day from the careless way in which the 
pavement was left after the removal of some 
scaffold-poles, used for building purposes. The 
flags were carelessly put down, no regard being 
paid to their projecting a considerable distance 
above the level of the pavement ; and persons 
hurrying to and from the railway station could 
not escape stumbling and falling. The gentle- 


style. There are three doors in it, and they 


are sheltered from the weather by a perma- 
joining houses have been swept away, and 4 


nent awning. The floor of the vestibule or 


crush-room is laid with encaustic tiles. The. 
walls are coloured to harmonize with them, and | 
stencil ornaments relieve the surface. Over the It possesses a large stage. There are two tiers 


in the Whitechapel-road, and occupies the site 
of the Effingham Theatre. To make room for 
the new theatre the old Effingham and some ad- 


building has been erected in their stead, capable, 
it is estimated, of accommodating 4,000 persons. 


of boxes. Those nearest the stage are fitted up 


the sides of the chimney-piece are a couple of | for the accommodation of private parties. The 


, niches, coloured blue, containing statues repre- | centre of the first row of boxes is to be the 


senting Tragedy and Comedy, holding lamps in | dress-circle. The centre portion of the second 
their hands. Several pieces of classical sta-| tier is the amphitheatre, and behind that the 
tuary are also placed in niches on the stairs. A gallery. The architect was Mr. Hudson, and 
broad flight of stone steps, ornamented by a gilt the builders were Messrs. Palmer & Sons. 


balustrade, leads to the upper saloon. The, 
statuary has been supplied by Signor Brucciani. | 
On this saloon landing are retiring-rooms, fitted 
up with velvet-covered seats, and having lava- 
tories supplied with hot and cold water, and 
other conveniences ; and near them are separate 
coffee-rooms and refreshment-rooms, most com- 
fortably furnished with small marble tables, 
chandeliers, &c., in the French style. The boxes 
are reached by a central door leading from the 
upper saloon. This part of the house is lighted 
by three Chinese prismatic lanterns and gas 
brackets. In front of the boxes, and separated 
from them by an iron balustrade, is the dress 
circle. It is fitted with fauteuils. There are 
twelve private boxes, lower and upper, ap- 
proached by separate entrances, and fitted with 
chairs. The entire range of boxes will accommo- 
date 280 persons. In the pit the seats are 
stuffed and fitted with backs. By an arrange- 
ment of the orchestra, the front of the pit can be 
turned into pit stalls, having a separate en- 
trance, on extraordinary occasions. The pit will 
hold 1,100 persons without inconvenience. The 
gallery will seat 1,150 persons, and, like the pit, 
it can be divided into higher and lower priced 
seats. There are three separate exits from the 
pit, and a similar number from the gallery. 
The decorations are a reproduction of the de- 
signs which embellish the theatre in the Palace 
of Versailles. The proscenium is white and gold. 
In the centre of the arch is a bust of Shakspeare, 
and over this are the arms of Leeds. On the 
ceiling above is an oval panel, bearing the 
monogram, in gilt letters, of the proprietor, 
“J.C.” A diapered cove runs round the ceiling. 
A large circle, coloured blue, and studded with 





man above alluded to was precipitated with t 
force upon his head. hat oe 


stars, is formed in the centre by a framework 





,0f conventional foliage, and the four spandrels 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue large depdt of the Great Western Railway 
Company, beneath the site of the Smithfield 
Market, has been opened for goods. It is in- 
tended to supply the place of the warehouses at 
the Bull and Mouth, which are shortly to be 
pulled down. The rails are not yet laid down 
which are to connect the depdt with the Great 
Western system, so that the yard will as yet be 
merely used as a receiving station for goods ” 
be transported by the company’s wagons to 
Paddington. This will ultimately form the 
largest and most important goods station of the 
company. The road into the depdt is a spiral 
one, occupying the centre of the old Smithfield 
Market, and descending at a gradient of one in 
twenty-five. At the end of the descent are three 
large arches, of skew brickwork, which carry the 
road above, and through these is the passage t0 
the yard, where temporary platforms and offices 
have been erected for the receiving and delivery 
of merchandise. 

The traffic receipts of the railways in the 
United Kingdom for the week ending September 
20th, 1867, upon a mileage of 12,537, amount to 
815,1811., being equal to 651. per mile. For the 
corresponding week of last year the receipts 
were 763,6921., the number of miles open 12,364, 
or 611, 15s. per mile. A comparison of the two 
weeks shows an increase in the gate 
receipts of 51,3651., and in the number of miles 
open of 173. On the lines having termini in the 
metropolis, the increase has been, on the Lon 
and Brighton, 1,780l.; Great Northern, 4,1771.; 
Metropolitan, 4,2501.; London, Chatham, aud 
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Dover, 2,8991.; South Eastern, 3,7691.; Midland, 
5,9751.; North London, 8911. ; Great Eastern, 
7331.; London and South Western, 2,1871.; 
Great Western, 2,905/.; and London and North 
Western, 4,1411. On the principal lines in Eng- 
land and Wales there has been an increase on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire of 3,2071.; on 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire of 
1,7241. ; on the North Eastern of 2,8241.; and in 
Scotland the North British and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow shows an increase of 8471.; on the 
Glasgow and South Western of 1,0521.; and on 
the Caledonian of 1,3191. 

_ The largest railway contract ever made by a 
single person, in the United States, is said to 
have been made recently by the Hon. Oakes 
Ames, of Massachusetts. It is reported that he 
bas contracted to build the mountain section 
of the Pacific Railway, some 600 miles in length, 
for 17,000,000 dollars. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Sidmouth.—The drainage works in connexion 
with the sewer outlet have been completed and 
successfully brought into operation. The junc- 
tion of the old sewers with the new outlet had 
just been effected, and all ready for putting the 
sewer into use, when heavy rains and high tides 
combined to test the utility of the sewer, which 
is said to have been completely up to the 
occasion, and prevented the usual swamping 


29°5 for the five successive quarters, ending 
September 28, 1867, being an uninterrupted 
prevalence of that dreadful and exceedingly fatal 
epidemic for no less than fifteen months ! 

Manchester has lately decided to have a 
medical officer of health; but so nearly was the 
project being negatived by the Town Council of 
that city, that on a division the numbers were 
found to be equal, immediately on which the 
mayor gave his casting vote in favour of the 
proposition. 

The Town Council of Birmingham have been 
memorialised in two petitions from the inhabi- 
tants of that borough to appoint an officer of 
health. To the second memorial were attached 
the signatures of eighteen borough magistrates, 
the leading members of the medical profession, 
and principal householders and tradespeople of 
the town. The petition was also signed by 
many of the merchants and mannfacturers, and 
a large number of other eminent and influential 
mercantile houses within the borough. 

The prayer of the memorialists is now under 
the consideration of the Town Council. 

It may be as well to observe that Birmingham 
is the only great town in England which is de- 
prived of the excellent sanitary advantage of an 
officer of health. 

Tuomas L. Prant, F.M.S. 








SCARCITY OF HOME-GROWN FRUITS. 





and flooding of houses. The only thing regretted 
is, that the pipes were not 2 ft.6 in. in diameter, 
instead of 2 ft.3in. Mr. Phillips, who planned 


Sir,—In the notice you kindly gave (p. 703, 
ante) of my proposal to plant the waste lands 
|of the Government and the sides of railways 


CLOYNE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL. 


Sir,—An announcement has been very generally made 
through the Press that the designing of the new Catholic 
Cathedral for the diocese of Cloyne, about to be erected 
at a large cost and on a proportionally large scale in the city 
of Queenstown, Ireland, has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Pugin & Ashlin. As many members of the profession are 
aware that it was originally intended there should be a 
competition for this important work, we think it necessary 
to inform them, and those interested in the question of 
architectural competitions, how it has occurred that 
Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin have now acquired the work 
without the test of a competition. Early in this year we 
received a circular from the Rev. Dr. Rice, the Secretary 
of the Building Committee, inviting a competition for the 
yenvered new cathedral between Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin, 

r. J.J. McCarthy, and Mr. George Goldie. This cir- 
cular contained the terms of the competition, and also re- 
quested the intending competitors to visit Queenstown for 
the purpose of receiving further instructions. We ac- 
cordingly visited Queenstown in a few days, and saw the 
Right Rev. Dr. Keane, the bishop of the diocese, and the 
very Rev. Dr. Rice. We expressed our satisfaction with 
| the general fairness of the conditions of the competition 
| proposed Ed the Committee, but as one of these conditions 
| was that the successful competitor should give security 
that his design could be executed for the stipulated sum 

of 25,0002., we thought that, on the other hand, the other 
competing architects should have some guarantee that 
| the Committee would not, as has too frequently occurred, 
| select a design, the execution of which would ultimately 
far exceed the Lay seen outlay. Furthermore, being 
| aware that Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin had powerful family 
| connexions and other influences over the general com- 
| Mittee, we considered that a perfectly impartial sub- 
| committee of selection should be formed in the way to 
| which we shall hereafter refer. We mentioned all this in 
| conversation to the Bishop and Dr. Rice, and they highly 
| approved of our proposals, The Bishop said, moreover, 
| that what we advised would ensure not only fair play for 

the competing architects, but would secure the committee 
from being involved in a scheme which would far exceed 
their resources; and he mentioned a case of the kind 
which occurred some time ago in the City of Cork. 
Finally, the Bishop and Dr. Rice suggested that we should 
put our terms in writing, and invite Messrs. Pugin & 





the works, has since submitted a plan and report | now unoccupied, with fruit-trees, you raise an Ashlin to join us in requesting their adoption on the part 


f the Committee. The Bishop said further, that if 


. . : . “ 0 
for carrying out the Western Town drainage, objection (solely, I am pleased to see) on the Sides. Pena & Odi setae t0 jela On te caltlng 


which is also urgently needed. 
Chippenham.—A company is being established 


| possible obstructions of the view from the rail- 
way-carriages. Certainly, if standard pear and 


to supply this town with water from the Locks- | apple trees were grown continuously this would 


well Spring. Pure water is much needed here. | 
Leamington.—The steps taken by the local 

Board, in obedience to the order of the Court of 

Chancery, to cleanse the bed of the river Leam, | 


be a valid objection, and not the only one; but 
standards (high orchard trees) need only be 
planted where there is plenty of room, and 
where the view would not be intercepted. I 


such reasonable conditions it would produce a very 
bad impression on him, and also on the committee in 
their regard, but in such case he might say for certain 
that the request of two out of the three proposed com- 

titors would be quite sufficient to secure the adoption 
y the committee of the conditions we proposed. We 
accordingly drew up the conditions of competition, a copy 
of which we enclose,* and having signed them ourselves, 
forwarded them to Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin, requesting 


from below their sewage outfall to its confluence propose, in cases such as you anticipate, dwarf their signature. This, however, they declined to append ; 


with the Avon, has revealed that the deodorising 
works fail to render the town sewage sufficiently 


trees, such as pyramids and bushes, which at no 
season of the year could possibly interfere with 


and, as the Bishop and Dr. Rice advised, we forwarded 
the conditions to the committee, requesting their adoption. 
The committee declined to adopt them, but drew up a new 


innocuous to permit it to be discharged into the the view, which in the spring would be attractive set of conditions, substantially the seme as the first, 


river with impunity. The lime process is the 
one adopted, and the works are said to be as 
perfect as it is possible to make them. Now| 


for the bloom, and in sufmer and autumn for 


the fruit. 
My calculations for profit would, no doubt, 


except that it was provided that each of the unsuccessful 
competitors should be paid 200/. instead of 75/., as 
originally provided. After mature consideration, we de- 
cided, under the circumstances mentioned above, that our 

afest course was to adhere to our original conditions, and 


that the water of the Leam is diverted, however, remain much the same; for where one large tree § 4 pe cena oS rg 8 
into a temporary channel, that in the natural is grown, six to twelve small bushes would a b.- A i heir wlentien 4 eget dn ying Pugin 
bed of the river appears perfectly black, loaded flourish ; and the price of 3s. a bushel for apples & Ashlin again declined, adding that they had addressed 


with offensive matter, and emits a horrible! 
stench. It is only about fiveyears since this part of | 
the river was straightened and widened, so that | 
the whole of the existing sewage deposit has 
taken place since then. It is not probable that | 


the cleansing of the Leam, which will supply | 
evidence that will strengthen the case of the) 


plaintiffs in the Chancery suits against the 
local Board, will satisfy the Court, and in all 
probability steps will have to be taken to 
entirely remove the sewage out of the river. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Tue annual mortality of the ten large cities 
and boroughs in England for the quarter just 
ended, compared with the corresponding quarter 
of last year, was as follows :— 


1867. 1866, 
Quarter ending Quarter ending 
September 28, September 29, 
LODEOR cccctsccvcseesssocvee SID ttees 8" 





Liverpool ....... isacvuitae 28 5 50°5 
Manchester ..........0+00 31°6 . 30°7 
Birmingham.............+« , 193 

IE isccvecosbincncerwsttens + eee 30°9 
Sheffield............+ wien 200 ine OS 
Bristol .....<.0.009+ Nianbabiin . ee 20°7 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 295 a...  31°6 
Salford ....... Senebaabsosens 28°4 Gapens 26°3 
H Died Sef) SEO 


The high death-rate in Liverpool for the summer 
quarter of 1866 was owing to cholera. London 
and Bristol have been remarkably healthy this 
summer. But in all the other places the public 
health has been unsatisfactory. Infantile mor- 
tality from diarrhoea and scarlatina was exces- 
sively great. In Newcastle-on-Tyne, scarlatina 
has been very fatal for five consecutive quarters, 
@ circumstance unparalleled in any of the large 
Cities and boroughs since the death returns were 
established. So fatally prevalent has scarlatina 
been in the borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne in the 
above-named iod, that the annual mortality 
per 1,000 was raised to 31°6, 36°7, 37'0, 27°3, and 


might be doubled, or even quadrupled, for choice 
winter apples and pears. 

My remedial suggestions have now been for 
four years before the public. I cannot learn 
whether they have yet been even partially 
adopted and acted on in England ; but in France 
I have reason to believe they will shortly be 
properly tested. C. Roacn Samira. 








“ QUANTITIES.” 


Sir,—Allow me to ask one or two further 
questions on the subject of quantities. 

1. Does not the employer, in some shape or 
other, pay under the present system the charges 
of both surveyors, i.e., the one appointed on his 
behalf, and also the one nominated by the 
builders; the cost being added to the con- 
tract ? 

2. Is it right that this should be the case ? and, 
if so, should there not be clear understanding on 
the point ? 

8. In case of the abandonment of the work 
after the qnantities have heen taken out, in con- 
sequence of the amount proving too high, should 
the employer pay all the charges of the sur- 
veyors ? 

4. Is the architect liable in case the amount 
has exceeded the limit of his instructions ? and, 
if so, is any margin, calculable on a per-centage, 
to be allowed as regards such excess? (For 
instance,—given the instructions to have 1,0001., 
and the lowest tender proving 1,100/. or 2,000/.) 

5. Is it not presumable that the surveyors 
would know as well or better than the architect, 
previously to the quantities being taken out that 
the tenders would prove in excess? and, if so, 
should not the responsibility be shared by them, 
and to what extent? Seg 

The above are points of practical importance 
to employers, architects, and surveyors, and it 


desirable to ventilate them. 
wenls he AN ARCHITECT. 





their reasons for so acting several months previously to 
the committee. We then once more requested the com- 
mittee to adopt our conditions, urging that we saw 
no other course by which fair play in judging of 
the merits of the designs could be ensured. The 
only assurance we could get on that point was that 
the committee had passed a resolution that fair 





| * The following are the principal conditions sug- 
| gested :— 

«3, That all the plans and specifications shall remain in 
| the hands of the bishop and administrator of Queenstown 
| parish, till the expiration of twelve calendar months after 

the actual commencement of the building; and that they 

are not to be returned to the architects on any pretext 
whatever till the expiration of the time named. 

4. That the architects’ securities required by the reso- 
lution, No. 1, be obtained in the following manner :—The 
architects whose competition plans, and specification, are 
deemed by the Committee of Selection first in order of 
merit, shail furnish all supplemental drawings and specifi- 
cations that may be necessary to enable builders to pre- 
pare tenders. Such supplemental drawings and specifica- 

| tions not to introduce any alterations or deviations from 
| the original plans, but to be merely illustrative of them. 

5. A sub-committee of selection to be a to con- 
sist of the — of Cloyne and the inistretor of 
Queenstown parish, three gentlemen not belonging to the 
architectural profession (one to be named by each com- 
petitor) ; and two architects of eminence to be elected by 
the five foregoing members. That the successful com- 
petitor shall be the gentleman whose plans shall, in the 
opinion of the foregoing sub-committee of selection, gua- 
raptee the most beautiful, commodious, and cheapest 
building. : : 

6. That the plans and specifications so prepared be 
advertised for tenders from competent builders, and if no 
respectable builders (with two solvent and approved secu- 
rities for the amount of 5,000/.) will undertake to build 
the cathedral according to the said plans and specifica- 
tion for the sum of 25,000/., the said plans and specifica- 
tion are to be entirely rejected, and the architect of them 
to be dismissed from all further share in the competitivn, 
or in the erection of the cathedral, and is to receive no 
compensation whatever, and is to have no share of the 
sum of 150/., mentioned in the fifth resolution of the com- 
mittee meeting of the 20th January, 1967. _ . 

7, That in the event of the plans considered first in 
order of merit being rejected as above described, the 

architect of the second plan in order of merit shall be 
directed to proceed as mentioned in condition four; and 
in the event of such second plan being rejected for th 
same cause as the first, the plan considered third in 
order of merit shall be advertised for tenders in the same 
way as the two others; and if it be found impossible to 
huve the cathedral built according to it for 26,000/., the 
‘ssid plan and its architect s il be rejected without 
compensation as in the two preceding cases, 
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play should be shown ; the fact, however, of their refusing 
to accede to conditions which the bishop and Dr. Rice 
(and we think all impartial people) consider fair and 
reasonable, joined with the persistent refusal of Messrs. 

in & Ashlin to associate themselves with us in our 
endeavours on behalf of fair play, left us far from satisfied 
that a simple resolution on the part of the committee, 
was 8 sufficient guarantee that justice would be done in 
the matter. In reply to our second application, the com- 
mittee, through their hon. secretary, invited us either to 
accept their conditions or to decline the competition. In 
reply we expressed our unwillingness to decline so im- 
portant a competition, and repeated our hope that the 
committee would after all adopt our terms. With this 
the co mee ended, for the new very shortly 
annou: that Messrs. Pugin & Ashlin were appointed 
the architects of the new cathedral. From this simple 
statement of facts, we think our profeesional brethren, 
and those who take an interest in such subjects, will be 
enabled to @ i the exact value of the ehances of 
fair play that existed in the Cloyne Cathedral competi- 
tion as proposed by the committee. 

J.J. McCarrnuy, R.H.A., M.LLA, 
Grorex Goipre, M.R.LB.A, 








CONCRETE HOUSES AND THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


London. Proper lavatories, baths, and w.-c. are 
attached to each ward, and on the outside are 
four airing-yards, having the access to each 

so that no communication takes place 
betwixt the different classes of patients. 

The whole of the works have been carried out 
by Mr. 8. Thompson, builder, at an expense 
7801., from the plans and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. J. R. Veall, architect. 

Evhibitions. — An ecclesiastical exhibition 
or collection of vestments used in the ser- 
vice of the Church according to Roman Catholic 
observances, and by some clergymen in the 
Established Church, has been opened at 
the School of Art in Darlington-street. The 
exhibition is restricted chiefly to the lecture- 
room of the school. The declared purpose is to 
extend the practice of ritualism, and to furnish 
purchasers the means of worship, public and 
private, according to ritualistic views. 
and stoles, and chasubles abound in almost 
every variety of colour, design, and arrangement 
of material and workmanship. Many of the 





Srx,—I observe the Camberwell district surveyor has | 
come somehow to the conclusion that a wall which is me- | 
chsnically homogeneous cannot be even “‘ said to be pro- | 
perly bonded,” and so opposes the erection of cottage 
walls of concrete, notwithstanding the convincing proofs 
which ancient and modern buildings afford of the strength, 
solidity, and prolonged duration of that economical and 
invaluable material, | 

Are we then to prefer the letter of the Building Act | 
confined narrowly to what the above surveyor calis 
“‘ strictly technical meaning,” which, although his own 
point at issue, he unfortunately abstains from defining, to 
a comprehensive and liberal interpretation of its epirit? | 

If the former, as some advances are now being made on 
old “‘rule-of-thaumb” notions, it appears reasonable that 
the Act should be modified to suit the exigencies of the 
age, without necessitating perpetual to the cen- 
tral Board whenever “strict technical meaning” (as of 
bond, which may be considered closer and more effectual 
in concrete than in brickwork) is vaguely cited on fan- | 
tastic or minute questions of degree, that admit neither — 
of unbending uniformity nor of rigid regulation by mar- | 
tinets in building or in law. 

The line drawn where rubble (permitted) and concrete 
(prohibited) walling meet must be fine indeed. The plain 
meaning of bond is the mode of connecting bodies. 

E, £. Taxgsuck, 


Hi 





We have received a letter from Mr. Tall, saying he is | 


the builder alluded to by the district surveyor of Cam- #0me building encroachments being made on Wandsworth | present rector, the 


contributions have been sent by the sisterhood of 
St. Thomas-the-Martyr, Oxford; others from 
“Sister Katherine M. Household, St. Mary’s 
Priory, Ash Grove, Hackney ;” others from “ The 
School of Embroiderie, St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead ;” and others from different vestment- 
makers at Norwich, Birmingham, Manchester, 
and London. The amount of bad art included 
wasastounding. An exhibition of local manufac- 
tures, models, curiosities, paintings, &c., has 
been opened in the lecture-room of the Athenwum, 
Queen-street, in aid of Causeway Lake New 
Church Building and Mission Funds. The num- 
ber of articles sent for exhibition was large, and 
the tables much crowded together. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Art the usual weekly meeting of this Board, the follow- 
ing among other subjects came under notice. 


ee 


will also be of marble, while at the summit bp. 
tween and outside the canopies four figures wil] 
be placed. The cost will be 3801. The architec; 
is Mr. Scott ; and the sculptor Mr. J. B. Phillip 
of Chelsea. ; 

Ipswich.—Mr. F. Barnes, architect, having 


of | been employed to examine St. John’s Church, 


California, Ipswich, has suggested certain repairs 
and strengthening of the walls, as well as in. 
crease of accommodation, and his report has 
been formally received by the vestry. Mr, 
Barnes, however, was requested to revise his 
report, to ascertain what amount would be 
required to put the church into substantial 
repair, and to extend the west end 80 as to pro. 


vide fifty additional 9 
Drinkstone.—The parish church of All Saints, 


Drinkstone, near Bury St. Edmund’s, has been 
re-opened, after twelve months spent in the 
work of restoration, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Edward Hakewill, architect. Amongst 
the most interesting features of the building are, 
first, the preaching-stone, which was discovered 
under the pew flooring, and which consists of a 
Parbeck marble slab raised 16 in. above the 
pavement on sides of carved stone. This has 
been simply restored to its supposed original 
use, a carved oak standard having been placed 
upon it, from which the Bishop preached the 
opening sermon. Secondly, the rood-screen, 
which for many years su a in 
front of the tower, but has now been replaced in 
its original position. The font is the oldest por- 
tion of the building, and consists of an octagon 
of Purbeck marble on eight circular pillars sur- 
rounding a central shaft, all of the same mate- 
rial. Many fragments of old stained glass of the 
fourteenth century were found in different parts 
of the church. These have been re-arranged by 
Mr. Hakewill, and replaced in accordance with 
their supposed original position at his own ex- 
pense. The work lately undertaken has consisted 
of a new roof over the nave and aisles, of fir 
rafters, a pavement of blue and red tiles, open 
benches, all of oak, and for the most part carved. 





Encroachment: on Wandsworth Common, 


A deputation from the Wandsworth Common Preserva- | 
tion Society waited on the Board, and drew attention to | 


The new east window, by Messrs. Lavers & Bar- 
raud, is given in memory of the father of the 
Rev. William Horne, of 


berweill. His opinion as to the force of the Act (he being Common. The deputation requested the Board to assist Barming, Kent. It is oped that the remaining 


the party concerned) would, of course, go for little. “We 
have already expressed our own disunctly. He says, in 
the course of his letter :— 


“‘Of the six sets of apparatus now being made by me 
one is for a large London firm, to build a2 0002, cane, 
under direction of a well-known architect. tracings | 
supplied me to make mould are herewith inclosed. In| 
conclusion, allow me to contrast the conduct of the Me- 
tropolitan Board with that of the Emperor of the French. 
The Board has spent the whole time in consideration, 
while the Emperor has housed 144 poor families in 
concrete houses. If, after a few more years’ considera- 
tion, the Board are of opinion that the Act is against 
concrete, I am confident it would only be so much the 
worse for the Act.” 








PRESERVATION OF STONE. | 


Six,—In your number of the 28th ult. there is a report 
of s paper on “ The Decay of Stone,” read by Mr. Jno. 
Spiller, of Woolwich, at the meeting of the British Asso- | 
cvation for the Advancement of Science recently heid at | 
Dundee. After describing his process for preserving | 
stone, he laye claim to the invention of ancther and new 
process for effecting the same object, viz., by using baryta, 
as a means for neutralising the effect of the sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids in the atmosphere upon dolomite and 
limestones used im public buildings. 

As one of the five persons in com ion with Mr. 
Spiller, when the ments were tried upon the Houses 
mae in ates beg to were that 1 was the first 

ve yee ie use of ta for the purposes 
mentioned by Mr. Spiller, which can be proved ty refer- 
enee to the report of my examination eebere the Commis- 
sioners. Hence Mr. Spiller can scarcely bring forward 
his (?) invention as a noveity. Jxussz Rusr. 











WOLVERHAMPTON. 


New Infectious Wards have been erected at 
the Union Workhouse for the accommodation of 
two classes of patients. The building consists of 
two males’ and two females’ wards, each 30 ft. 
by 20 ft., and 12 ft. high, providing accommoda- 
tion for seven beds in each ward, with an allow- 
ance of 1,030 cubic feet for each bed. A sepa- 
rate stone staircase is provided for each pair of 
wards, and on the ground-floor is a kitchen, with 
nurses’ room above. 

The wards are lighted and ventilated by sash 
windows on each side, and also by air-bricks in 
the lower apd upper parts of the walls, covered 
with perforated zinc, and each having a sliding 
shutter. In each ward is fixed one of Galton’s 
patent ventilating warm-air grates, provided 


| took place 


| were very much exaggerated. The matter s' 


& subject was, however, under consideration. 


them in resisting these encroachments on the common, | 
and preserving it to the public. _ 
The request of the deputation was embodied ina memo- | 





mittees for inquiry and consideration. 
Southern Main Drainage Outfall. 

Mr. Lowman Taylor drew attention to reports which he | 
had heard had been circulated to the effect that there had | 
been some serious mud deposits at the southern outfall of | 
the main drainage. He was given to understand that the | 
expense of removiug the accumulations would be ot 
mous, 

Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer, was understood to say | 
that one section of the works referred to was made in| 
1861, and another in 1867, No doubt some considerable | 
deposit had taken place between the years 196] and 1867. | 
The works of the were not opened till 1864. The | 
question, therefore, was how much of the accumulation | 
between 1864 and now. There had always been 
a tendency to mud accumulations st the site of these | 


| works, particularly at Barking, but he had no hesitation | 


in saying that the accounts which had been —o 
thus: in 
some places there had been an increase of mud accumula- 
tion and in others there had been a decrease. The whole 
and nothing 
would be left undone to get at the truth of the matter, 
Park-lane Improvement. 

The Works and General Purposes Committee sub- 
mitted a plan for forming a paved footway 8 ft. wide, and 
making good the roadway on the additional site to be 
added to Park-lane, at an estimated cost of about 3,500/., 
and recommending that the engineer be instructed to pre- 
pare plans and specifications, and that advertisements be 
issued inviting tenders for the execution of the works, 
which was approved. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Milborne Port.—The chief stone of the enlarge- 
ment of the parish church has been laid. The 
increased length of the nave will be 25 ft. The 
aisle will be 74 ft. long, and 12 ft.in width. The 
new work, which is on the north side, will have 
five windows, and three windows correspondin 
to it will be opened on the south. The old eet 
under the tower is panelled and bossed. The 
old Norman pillars will remain untouched. The 
designs of the enlargement are by Mr. Henry 
Hall, of London. The windows are copies from 
an original window on the south side of the 
church. The works, under Mr. Alfred Reynolds, 
builder, are in active progress. 

Faversham.—A reredos in the parish church 
has been commenced. It will be of Caen stone, 
with three centre canopies and three arches on 
either side for inscriptions, the whole being 








by Messrs. Kennard, of Upper Thames-street, 


} inlaid with marble. 


The columns of the arches 


portions of the work, consisting chiefly of the 
tower and recasting of the bells, will shortly be 


rial, and that document was referred to one of the com- taken in hand. 


Lynn.—All Saints’ Church, South Lynn, has 
been re-opened for divine service, having been 
closed a short time for the purpose of completing 
the restoration of the chancel. The works have 
been performed by Mr. W Brown, builder, Lynn, 
from the designs of Mr. E. Christian, architect 
to the commissioners, the amount of the con- 
tract with them being over 4001. The restora- 
tion is of a simple character, and includes 
scarcely any attempt at ornament, the principa) 
works being the repairing and replastering of 
the chancel walls, opening out of sedilia, re- 
moval of a plaster of Paris reredos, construction 
of a timber and slated roof, raising and paving 
the floors with Minton’s tiles, &c. Some im- 
provement has been made in the seating, and 
the view of the chancel has been opened out by 
setting back the pulpit and removing altogether 
the great square reading-desk or pew, and sub- 
stituting for it two small desks, one against each 
pillar of the chancel arch. The organ chamber 
is built in the angle formed by the north side of 
the chancel and the east side of the north tran- 
sept. 

TVineoln.—"The Dean and Chapter of the cathe- 
dral have undertaken the restoration of the 
beautiful woodwork of the choir, which is un- 
rivalled both for variety of design and for 
accuracy of workmanship. One portion on the 
south side is completed, and the change effected 
by the removal of the high pew-fronte that had 
been added to the old stalls and benches makes 
one anxious to see the improvement carried 0D 
through the whole choir. The work has been done 
by Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge. The 
tesselated Roman pavement, discovered some 
years since in Ley cloister, and which had bea 
almost destroyed by damp, is being remov 
a place of greater Brrmenginct the hideous red- 
— shed which covered it is about to be pulled 

own. 

Shortlands.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church at Shortlands, near , Kent, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, has been laid by Wilkinson. 
The land has been given, and the building wil 
be erected, at the sole cost of the Wilkinson 
family. The style of architecture is Gothio of 
the thirteenth century, and the church will com- 
prise a nave, side aisle, transepts, chancel, 
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organ-chamber, together with a lofty tower and 
spire at the north-west angle. The material 
employed is Kentish rag stone, with dressings of 
Bath stone. The roof is framed with open 
timbers, covered with boarding, and the seatings 
will accommodate 400. The design has been 
prepared by Mr. Whichcord, architect, under 
whose superintendence the works are being 
carried out. Messrs. Dove, Brothers, are the 
builders, 





Hooks Received. 


Index to Foreign Scientific Periodicals contained 
in the Patent Office Library. Vol.I. Jane— 
December, 1866. Printed and published by 
order of the Commissioners of Patents. 

THIs is a most useful publication, and, indeed, it 

affords the only way for the British public to 

obtain direct access to foreign serials connected 
with science and art, manufactures, agriculture, 
and commerce. The subscriber to this twopenny 
fortnightly periodical, for example, has only to 
consult the Index and he will there find, trans- 
lated into English, the titles of papers connected 
with subjects in which he may be interested, to- 
gether with the authors’ names, and of course the 
title of the foreign periodical containing the paper 
or article. He can then obtain access to the 








posed to erect the New Town Hall. The long 
delay that has already occurred doubtless indis- 
poses many to consider any proposition that 
would have the effect of again postponing action. 
It occurs to us to suggest that a valuable improve- 
ment might be made without going so far as Mr. 
King, by taking in an angular plot on the Lloyd- 
street side. The fact that more than one very 
good design was put out of consideration by the 
failure of the designer to provide the requisite 
rooms on the right floor, shows that the accom- 
modation required is not easily obtainable on the 
area already provided. Setting back the front of 
the New Hall behind the line of Cross-street, as 
shown in Mr. King’s plan, does not seem to us 
desirable. “Report on the Drainage of the 
Borongh of Belfast. J.J. Montgomery, Engineer.” 
Belfast : Braid, Arthur-street. The plan reported 
on by Mr. Montgomery to the local authorities has 
been in the main approved of by Mr. Bazalgette, 
whose separate report is here also given. It is 
proposed to irrigate the slob-lands adjacent to 
the town, as well as others on the shore, and 
Mr. Bazalgette suggests sewage reservoirs 
nearer the town than Mr. Montgomery has 
done, with the view of meeting this desideratum 
as regards the nearest slob-lands, and also the 
discharge of sewage at the fitting time of tide. 
The cost of Mr. Montgomery’s plan for high and 
low level intercepting sewage, and outfall and 








periodical itself at the Patent Office library. 
Facility of aceess such ag this to foreign stores 
of science and art is of vital importance to us as 
a nation, and the public ought extensively to 
take advantage of it: the knowledge sought 
for is diffused through so many channels, and 
hidden under languages so various, as to be diffi- 
cult of aceess even to the rich and learned, 
whilst, but for this Index, it is entirely beyond 
the reach of the mass of the people, and espe- 
cially of the operative class, to whom it would 
be of the greatest benefit. 





VARIORUM. 
“A Sxeren of the History of French Rail- 


reservoir arrangements, is estimated at 150,0001. 
| By this plan an uninterrupted flow of the sewage 


Crank & Hunt's Recisterep Secure Sasn 
FAsteNER.—This sash-fastener puts a difficulty 
in the way of the sash being opened from out. 
side, and serves at the same time the double 
purpose of sash-fastener and window-wedge, as, 
when screwed firmly down it prevents the sashes 
from rattling. It seems to deserve recommenda- 
tion, and the prices are not high. 


A Lanour Excnance at San Francisco.—A 
leading citizen of San Francisco has offered, 
upon certain conditions, to give 50,000 dollars 
for the foundation of a “ Labour Exchange,” an 
institntion “for the protection of labour and the 
advancement of industry ; a place where every one 
who seeks employment can find it without fee or 
reward, and where the minutest information and 
statistics respecting every branch of industry 
shall he collected and imparted gratuitously.” 


BrruincHam Lunatic AsytumM.—This asylum 
needs enlargement. More than 100,0001. have 
been already spent upon the building and the 
land attached to it, and the committee now ask 
for leave to spend 10,0001. in addition. When 
the asylum was built provision was made for 
300 patients. This number has been extended 
to 631; and it is proposed to raise the total to 
810,—the whole of whom, it is estimated, will 
be paupers belonging to the parishes within 
the borough. It would appear from this demand 
for additional space that the increase of lunatics 
is proportionally much larger than the increase 





| would be obtained at all points, instead of the 
| present intermittent flow, which causes deposit, 
‘and districts drained which cannot vow be 
| drained from want of outfall. The harbour and 
| streams would also be purified, and the sewage 
|sent out to sea until it could be utilized. 
'“ The Timber Merchant’s Pocket Companion.” 
By Charles Gane, Wisbeach.— This is merely 
a small doubled card, convenient for the pocket, 
and useful as a table, containing calculations of 
prices per Petersburg standard. 
| 


| Sliscellawen. 








ways; with Suggestions in favour of thorough | 
Railway Reform at Home.” By Samuel Haugh. | : 
ton. Dublin: Webb, printers, Great Brunswick- | Fatt or a TuNNEL.—A portion of the roof of 
street. The author of this pamphlet urges that the Summit Tunnel of the Lancashire and York- 
railways ought to be public property, and the shire Railway has fallen. Fortunately the occur- 
lines jaid and upheld at the public cost; rates rence was discovered in time to prevent any | 
and fares to be only sufficient to pay the ex- accident. 

penses of working the traffic. It may not be} Jonnon Association or ForEMEN Enet- 
advisable, he admits, for the Government to un-| yyens—The members of this institution held 
dertake the working of the traffic; but, at all thoir first monthly meeting of the present session 
events, he thinks,— ‘at the George Hotel, Aldermanbury, City, on 

“ The real question for the State seems to be the policy Saturday evening. 


of placing railways as nearly in the position of roads an és 
bridges as can possibly be done with due regard to the; WuinTERING aT Luxor.—People who are think- 


safety of the traffic, so that the country at large may reap ing of paying a visit this winter to Egypt may 


the full benefit of rapid and cheap intercourse ; and this 3 : ; - 
cannot be thoroughly and satisfactorily attained by any be interested in the following letter from Lady 
half measures perpetuating the systems of toll — Duff Gordon, dated Cairo, the 10th ult. :— 
on py pee neh ad eles aeitie thar ok. will| ‘Judging from the number of people who have asked 
again take the lead on the railway question.” pede — ager beige oll —. { rl oth. j 
The Second Report of the Quekett Micro- | be glad to ow thas, sa hotel will oe opened seve thie 
scopical Club and list of members (July, 1867), | winter by one Shnoodah, a respectable Voptic ene 
has been published in the form of a pamphlet. | It iss bandsome house, built in fe, Horo pee reeks 
Various useful papers appear to have been read | very pleasant thing in Egypt. He offers board and lodg- 
at the meetings of this new 4" last year. ing at 10s, a day each, including a pint of common wine. 
“Report on the Drainage of Gibraltar.” By orosep Roman Catworrc CaTHepraL.—It 
Edward Roberts, 0.5. Published by the Bani- is staten in the daily papers that a site has been 
tary Commissioners of Gibraltar (Garrison obtained for the erection of a Roman Catholic 
Library Printing Establishment). This report) —thedral as a memorial of the late Cardinal 
accompanied plans and estimates for a new) w. ian “It is close to the Victoria Railway 
system of drainage and a supply of water for Station, not far from Westminster Abbey, and 
flushing, prepared by the direction of the Right bordering on that new quarter which is springing 
Hon. the Secretary of State for War, for the|:.+. existence round Buckingham Palace. The 
consideration of the local Sanitary Commis-| (1016 architectural profession will be called 
sioners. Mr. Roberts's estimate is 26,0001. It upon, it is thought, to compete for the designs ; 
appears that the principal supply of water comes |). i i, just possible that the competition will 
from crevices or fissures in the rock, which re-|). octricted to Roman Catholic architects 
ceive the water during the rainy season, and are) ), » 


constantly pouring it out in the form of springs 

along the thes of the Northern en of| New Sr. THomas’s _Hosrrrat. — The founda- 
these alone during the whole of last year yielded | tions for the new hospital adjoining the Thames 
an average quantity of 144,000 gallons a day;| at Stangate are approaching completion. An 
and even now, although there has been during | enormous mass of concrete has been put in be- 
the winter but half the usual rainfall, it is yield-| hind the embankment-wall, over the whole site, 
ing daily from 60,000 to 70,000 gallons. From | and on the greater part of this the brick-footings 
the various attendant circumstances, although | and counter-arches have been built. Some of the 
this water is slightly brackish, it is held to be of | concrete that we saw thrown in near the bridge 
pure origin. orks are now being carried on| would have been the better for a little more 
with the view of tracing it to a higher level| stone in it. The enormous size of the intended 
where it will necessarily be free from contamina-| establishment is now apparent. When it is 
tion by the sea._——“* Manchester New Town Hall,” | completed, Westminster Bridge and its surround- 
is the title of a Letter to the Mayor and Corpora-| ings will be a remarkable piece of London,—a 
tion, in which Mr. J. King, jun., makes another | sight worth looking at. The regret we ees 
attempt to induce them to enlarge and improve | at the time that the hospital should be plac 
the site (now heater-shaped) on which it is pro-| here is, nevertheless, in no way lessened. 





























of population. 


Tae Dry Eartu System.—The Rev. Henry 
| Moule has received from the Indian Government 
| @ substantial recognition with reference to his 
| system of dry earth sewage. A letter to bim 
| from the India Office says :—“I am directed by 
| Sir Stafford Northcote to forward for your infor. 
| mation copies of reports which have now been 
| received from the Government of India, on the 
successful and general adoption of your dry 
earth sewage system in India. In consideration 
of the very satisfactory character of these re- 
ports, and on the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Secretary of State for India 
in Council has much pleasure in authorizing the 
payment to you of the sum of 5001.” 


Tae Rartway Lines IN BATreRSEA. — 
The last completing link of the system of 
high-level lines in Battersea, which has been in 
course of development since 1864, to improve 
the access to the Victoria Station, was inspected 
during last week by Major Rich, R.E., on behalf 
of the Board of Trade, who submitted the 
various heavy bridges and other works on the 
main line of the London, Brighton, and South- 
Coast Railway to severe tests, nine of the 
heaviest class of locomotives and tenders being 
employed for the purpose, giving a moving load 
of 430 tons. The works, which have been 
carried out under the superintendence of Sir 
Charles Fox & Sons, as engineers to the com- 
pany, are of a heavy character. The contractors 
for the brickwork, &c., were Messrs. William & 
John Pickering, and Mr. James Haywood, of 
Derby, was the contractor for the iron-work. 


Discoverres IN Romsey Apsey.—In connexion 
with the work of restoration some interesting 
discoveries have been made. The ancient 
entrance, known as the Nuns’ Doorway, but 
which has long served as a window, has been 
restored to its original purpose, and in opening 
the chancel arches some curious Norman paint- 
ings were found upon the column near the vestry 
door. In removing one of the screens of these 
arches, two stone lamps of curious form were 
discovered. The Vicar of Romsey, in writing to 
the local papers, says that it is certain these 
lamps are of very ancient date, inasmuch as the 
rubble-work in which they were embedded was 
built against some of the very earliest painting 
upon the stonework of the piers, and from this 
he presumes they were made and last used in 
the twelfth century. One of the lamps resembles 
a rather large brick, with a thick handle like 
half a ring on one edge. The other lamp con- 
sists of four cylindrical cavities in a lozenge form. 
In these are fragments of charred wicks, and a 
carbonised substance that burns with a brilliant 
flame—evidently tallow, says the vicar, seven 
hundred years old. It has been suggested by 
some that these curious lamps were used in the 
night processions of the nuns. Others think 
they were made and used by the stone-cutters 
who carved the Norman capitals and mouldings 
of the abbey church, when Henry de Blois, 
brother of King Stephen, was Bishop of Win- 


| chester and the first Henry began his reign. 
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DamacinG Drinkine Fountains.—A “drunken 
and dissolute” scoundrel, who, with the trne 
public-house spirit, looks maliciously on the 
progress of temperate habits amongst the people, 
has been very properly sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour for wrenching 


Apvertisinc ArcuiTects.—A correspondent 
sends us the advertisement of an undercutting 
architect in Leeds, but no good would be done 
by reprinting it. 

Price or Lanp 1n Parts.—The Moniteur gives 








off some iron ornaments from a fountain in the 
Southwark Bridge-road. It is to be hoped the | 
police in other districts will be more on the alert | 
than they have been in securing the punishment | 
of such fellows. 


Tue ProposED CONVALESCENT HospiTAl AGAIN, | 
A gentleman well known in the commercial | 
circles has, says the Sunday Gazette, recently in- | 


the following as the price of land for building in 
several of the new streets of Paris :—Place du 
ThéAtre Francais, equal to 481. the square métre ; 
Rues Turbigo and Réaumur, 34l. 16s.; Rues 
Laffitte and St. Georges, 331. ; Chaussée d’Antin 
and Rue Ollivier, 281. ; Rue Lafayette, 421.; Rue 
Taitbout, 401. ; Rne de Rennes (continued), near 
Mont Parnesse, 61. 


Tue Buitpinc TrapDE aT BARNSLEY.—A meet- 


vested in the names of trustees the princely sum | ing of the masters and operative masons of 

of 250,0001., for the purpose of founding a Con-| Barnsley, at the request of the latter, has just 

valescent Hospital in the metropolis. The plans peen held with a view to a settlement of the 

mtg cg _ —_ won ge ‘long pending strike. The men accepted the 
By " | ed 

“ ~ & cow im , 8 “ity gs eman rp “6 38 | proposition of the masters, and on these terms 

nown in commercial Circies the same Of whom | work has been resumed. The strike commenced 


we spoke some time ago, and whose intention was | 
erroneously attributed to the Queen ? 
Ware New Corn Excuance.—This new ex- 
change has been opened for business. The 
exchange is about 75 ft. long by 42 ft. broad. It | 
is lofty, with a circular roof, a portion of which 


is glass. Gas-burners depend from the roof, but 


do not come low enough to light the place pro- originally appeared in our pages, 


perly without an extravagant consumption of 
gas. At the rear of the exchange is the new 
cattle market, now nearly completed, which 
opens into Church-street, opposite the Congre- 
gational Chapel. It is hoped that some means 
will be found to make the exchange serviceable 


for meetings and lectures: the town-hall is and this we ask still. 


not adapted to these purposes. | 


Tue State or ovr InpiaN Rartways.—The closed, except in the Lady Chapel, to allow of | 
remarks in our Journal a few weeks ago as to extensive alterations and repairs which the dean 


the defective construction of railway-works in 
India are justified and confirmed by last week’s 


news. Twolargebridgesover an unopened portion portant works begun, that of hanging five new 


on the Ist of May last, since which time large 
contracts have been held in abeyance. The men 
have of course lost some thousands of pounds in 
wages. 


Cowrer’s SuMMER-HOUSE aT OLNEY.—With re- 
ference to the remarks on the desirability of 
maintaining this relic of the poet, and which 
Mr. W. H. 
Collingridge (of the City Press) deprecates a 
“restoration,” and suggests the erection of a 
hall as a memorial. We asked for no “ restora- 
tion,” in the modern sense of the word, but that 
the summer-house should be put into a proper 
state of repair, to resist time and the elements, 


Cuester CATHEDRAL.—This church is now 


and chapter are making in preparation for 
special evening services. Amongst other im- 


For six houses at Hove, for Messrs. Tooth & Co, ;— 
Simms & Marten £9,577 
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For erecting a public-house at North-road, Brighton 
Messrs. Goulty & Gibbine, architects ;— . R 




















ewman & Mann .......cccssosseeres £8,815 0 
Hart... 8,600 0 0 
Turner & Son 8,575 0 0 
Colls & Son o ecore 8 00 
MacLaughlan ........0serssseseres . 8,366 0 0 
Browne & Robi 8,215 0 0 
Adamson & SON .....cccccsccescesers 8,080 0 0 
WEDD B Beth. veisccveccctsceccevsbise 7,797 0 0 
Myers & SOnS .......0sescereeeeeeees 7,758 0 0 





For manager’s house and stabling at the Forest Vale 
Iron Works, Cinderford, Gisapatibiee, for Mr. James 
Russell. Mr. E. J. Reynolds, architect :— 








Baker & Heaven (accepted ......... £521 0 0 
For building a house in Maple-road, Penge, for Mr. 
igwood :— 

Brooks .. £480 0 0 

Bastale ....cccccocccoercncoccsevcecovacsoos 430 0 0 

ZMETROTCOB 00000 evcsersscaevesas: erorsgecoes 410 0 0 

i RE aa eovecesee 360 0 0 





For a new Wesleyan chapel, at Buckley, Flintshire. 
North Wales :— i % “ 














0 
730 0 
600 t) 
For erecting house and premises, London Bridge, for 








Mr. Toby. Mr. H. Currey, architect. Quantities sup- 
| plied ws essrs. Strudwick & Co. :— 
. 324 0 0 
CORPIIIBE «cc ocoscscsecscesenseocsconcnene 2,989 0 0 
Newman & Manmn............sesse0eee 2,896 0 0 
NG, cixinseccecvnsedemnenoasenhabeailia 2,800 0 0 
Downs (accepted) 2,787 0 0 








of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway between bells in the central tower must be included: the | 
Kundwah and Hurdah have given way. Acrack bells are from the foundry of Messrs. Warner. 


has been discovered in the largest viaduct at It is to be hoped that the new dean will before | 
Thull Ghaut, and three other viaducts over the long see his way to begin the repairs which 
same ghaut are in such a dangerous state that are much needed to preserve the fabric of the | 
passengers have to leave the trains and walk cathedral. 


across. Seventeen other bridges over unopened 
portions of the Nagpore Extension of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway have been condemned 
by the company’s engineer. A fatal accident, 
we may here observe, has occurred on the Great 
Indian Peninsula line by a collision, in which 


| 





Kine Atrrep’s Remarns.—The ancient parish | 


church of St. Bartholomew, Hyde-street, Win- 
‘chester, is shortly to be rebuilt, and made’ 
a suitable resting-place for King Alfred’s re-| inquirer (very doubtful).—H. J. (next week).—W. C, T. (ditto}.— 
mains, and also for those of his queen, Alswitha, 


Mr. E. I. Howard, a barrister, the guard of Which since the period of their discovery by Mr. | 


@ train, and a native foreman have been killed. 


John Mellor have reposed in two plain chests in | 
the little vestry of the church, sent to the) 


Tue Society or Encinerers.—A visit to the | excavator by the rector and the Dean of Win-| 
Thames Embankment works and the Blackfriars chester. Two new gilt mortuary chests, with | 
Bridge works was made on Friday in last week gilt crowns and suitable inscriptions, have been 
by a considerable number of the members of this designed by Mr. T. Butterworth, to receive the | 


Society, to whom the contractors afforded every bones and relics, and are to be set up over the 
facility. The party had opportunities ofinspect- new chancel and choir, which will henceforth be 


ing almost every class of engineering work. 
At the first meeting of the members 
for the session, held on Monday evening 
last, Mr. W. H. Le Feuvre, the president, 
alluded to the incorporation of the Society by 
registration under the Companies Act, 1862, 
and stated that the matter would be fully con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the council, to 
be held at the offices of the Society on Friday. | 
A paper was read by Mr. Ewing Matheson, on. 
“ The Quality of Iron as at present used.” A) 
discussion took place on Mr. J. Pendred’s paper, 
a “ Water-tube Boilers,” read on the 6th of May 
t. 


} 
} 


} 





Tue Iron Trape.—Ryland’s “Circular” for 
Baturday last says:—“‘The general agitation 
evident in the metal trades has resulted in arise, 
materially aided by the reduction of production 
both in copper and tin at home. From similar 
causes—the increase of home demand, the re- 
duction in production, and the shortness of stock 
—iron, both pig and manufactured, is susceptible 
of a like rise, which may now be expected in a 
partial, although, at present, but slight degree. 
The position of continental finance tends to 
check both production and competition in that 
quarter. Everywhere in the United States the 
makers of iron are succumbing to the tyranny of 
our last export, trades-unionism; which has 
accompanied the emigration of workmen, so 
delusively brought about and encouraged to their 
own ruin by ironmasters seeking to bolster up a 
falsely-based trade by protection, and hoping, by 
drawing from us our discontented workmen, to 
embarrass our means of supply, and enhance the 


called King Alfred’s Aisle. 


Maryport.—The report of Mr. Hawkshaw on 
increased harbour accommodation at Maryport 
has been made to the local trustees. The sur- 
veying and boring operations of Mr. Brunel have 
been confined to the south side. It is said that 
Mr. Hawkshaw’s scheme provides a five-acre 
dock and four-acre basin on the south side, with 
5 ft. greater depth on the sill than the Elizabeth 
dock. The cost is estimated at 80,0001., but 
Mr. Hawkshaw advises the trustees to apply for 
borrowing powers to the amount of 100,0001.—— 
The Carlisle, Cockermouth, and Maryport road 
trustees have resolved to grant permission to the 
trustees of the town and harbour of Maryport 
to lay pipes for the conveyance of wa‘er from the 
Goat to Maryport, along the high road between 
Cockermouth and that town. 








TENDERS 


For gasfittings at St. Matthew's Church, New Kent- 
road. Mr. Jarvis, architect :— 


IIE. sxenscethosssincneqsoentsterin £190 0 0 
LAWGOR  o0-00.sccosssesveverovenscsssesesees 186 14 0 
Comyn, Ching, & Co......0.0....000008 179 0 0 
Stevens & Son 











OWED scsntsosnentones 
MRED sevscecwiscecosconcsiabscsccenvieionnen 
For erecting a villa‘residence at Reymer, Sussex, for 
_ W. J. Smith, Messrs, Goulty & Gibbins, archi- 
2° 

Hall.. £1,165 0 0 
Lockyer .... 1,048 10 0 
Bimms & Marten ..........0sc0cseeees 996 12 6 
Nightingale (accepted) .........00 973 0 0 








wages paid here to a non-remunerative point so 
‘ 


far as masters were concerned.” 


For reseating St. Matthias Church, Poplar. Mr. W. 
H. Fenton, architect :-— 
Crabb & Vaughan (accepted) ...... £647 0 0 





For building four otnae at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
for Mr. John Webber. Mr. Augustus F. Livesay, archi- 
tect, Quantities supplied :— 


Ingram & Son ......ssec0c000s pocgiebcass £578 0 0 
ENED ics. strieieninibiatabbvennivennsitinn 577 3 0 
Moses & Wallder............+. snaceonte . 675 0 0 

OEE cncspunssctnnsbessencerensonens 00 
Beavis & Son ( pted) 530 0 0 

















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. H. B.—L. A—E. J. B.— B. B—R. EB —C.J. A~— 8. & Co.—G. T— 


J. B. M. W.— T. M, & Sons, —G, G. & J. J. McC. — J. T. — Sir C. F.— 


B K.—T.C.N.— W.T. —J. ?. 8.—H. 8.8, —- G6. 26.—-W. E. 2 
W. H.—R, H. M. 

Errata —Amongst names of «competitors, Manchester Town-hall, 
for “ H. 8. Snell,” read H. T. Snelt. 

We are told that the estimated income of the Hop Exchange 
building is 30,0001. per annum, not 3,000%. There is cellar-room for 
30,000 barrels of ale. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


addresses. 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c,, must be accompanied by 


the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. } 

BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CER- 
TIFICATE.— Transtation.— We, the under- 
signed, at the request of Messrs. Jas. C. 
Thompson & Co. certify that the IRON SAFES 
of Messrs. CHUBB & SONS, range hae gre 
these tlemen are agents, were or 
severed tats to the fire that took place in the 
offices of the National Government on the even- 
ing of the 26th inst. ; that in our presence they 
were easily opened with their respective keys; 
that the moneys and im t documents they 
contained were found in perfect order ; and that 
these safes are now in use in the National 
Treasury Office.—(Signed) J. M. Draco ase 
surer of the National Government), Jose Tomas 
Roso, Juan M. Atvargz. A true copy—A. M. 
Briit.—Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867. 





OHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 


and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Ohurch 
Clocks post free for one Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of ment 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of 

clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 

-street, and 88 & 84, Ludgate-hill, B.0. 


+ Established 1749, 





SO qaooeoees8keeds# »- 
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